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Chapter Three 


Unexpected guests 


HE log book of the Norcross 

contains this entry in Molly’s 

small but strong young 
hand: “Oct. 28th. Blowing hard 
offshore all day; not much sea; 
brig adrift, bumping the ice. 
Uncle John thinks the floes are 
moving back from the coast 
again. There is nothing we can 
do; only two hours of daylight; 
too dark at three o’clock to see 
the shore. Sam got our dinner as 
usual. Warm and comfortable below except 
for the bumps. Four inches of snow on deck, 
and it keeps flurrying round inside the board 
fence. Night so dark we cannot see the other 
ships. The floes make one constant rumble 
like distant thunder. 

“I went on deck at two o’clock. Some- 
where far astern there was a different noise 
from that which the ice made. I called Uncle 
John, and he said that two of the ships were 
colliding—probably the William Crane and 
the Golden Eagle. Looking out astern, I saw 
a great, dim, dark shape close to us; it 
proved to be the Chimborazo adrift. At 
three o’clock I went up to look out again. The 
dark, dim shape was much nearer; I could 
see masts against the sky. I called to Uncle 
John that one of the ships was close to us. 
‘Come away from there!’ he shouted. ‘Come 
away quick!’ 

“IT ran forward and had not much more 
than done so than there was a crash astern, 
and the bowsprit of the Chimborazo poked 
through Uncle John’s fence and came so far 
inboard as to upset one of the try kettles. 
The brig shook as if we had struck a reef. 
Uncle John went aft with a lantern but 
bade me go below. Just then we heard a 
strange, frightened voice hail us: ‘Ship ahoy! 
What ship is that?’ 

“I was frightened, and Uncle John dropped 


the lantern; we had not supposed that there - 


was a soul left aboard any of the ships. Uncle 
John picked up the lantern and shouted, 
oad is the Norcross. Who the dickens are 
you?’ 

“I’m Bill Barkins,’ the voice replied. ‘I 
stayed aboard the Chimborazo, and I wisht 
now I hadn’t! For heaven’s sake, Cap’n Lin- 
scott, let me come aboard the Norcross!’ 

“‘Better stay where you are for the 
present, Barkins,’ Uncle John 
replied. ‘I’ll see about it tomor- 
row—if we all don’t go to the 
bottom before that time!’ Just 
then the Chimborazo’s bowsprit 
poked into us again, and more of 
the fence was torn loose. Before 
long the two vessels swung apart 
and drifted clear of each other. If 
there had been a heavy sea run- 
ning, the Chimborazo would have 
sunk us.” Here the entry ended. 
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“I am a petroleum engineer; and this is my son, Hartley Wallace - 


The gale abated during the morning hours, 
and at sunrise the Chimborazo was lying 
stationary among the ice cakes not more 
than a cable’s length from the Norcross. The 
Golden Eagle also had drifted nearer and 
was less than a mile away. All three vessels 
had moved up the coast and were farther 
from the beach. The ice fields had moved 
seaward. 

During the forenoon Barkins lowered him- 
self to the ice cakes, and, making his way 
round about, succeeded in reaching the Nor- 
cross. Then for some time he talked excitedly 
and rather incoherently of his adventures on 
the Chimborazo. He was not a valuable ad- 
dition to the party; to Sam in the galley he 
proved to be only a bother. Moreover, he 
was quarrelsome. 

Three days of calm, clear weather fol- 
lowed—a rare circumstance in the Arctic at 
that season. Captain Linscott repaired his 
fence, for the natives were coming off to the 
vessels again. 

At noon of the third day as those in the 
cabin were sitting down to dinner they heard 
the distant whistle of a steamer. Captain 
Linscott sprang to his feet. “That’s Sanders!” 
he exclaimed. “He’s back at last!” 

“That sounds too grum for the power 
boat, Uncle John,” said Molly. 

They hastened on deck and were astonished 
to see a small steam vessel that resembled an 
ocean-going tug; flying Canadian colors, it 
was approaching slowly along the open water 
from the east. Two men were on deck for- 
ward, and one of them was looking through 
a glass at the Norcross. Presently the whistle 
sounded again. Captain Linscott rang the 
ship’s bell in response, and a few moments 
later the steamer altered her course and 
with some difficulty on account of the ice 
approached to within speaking 
distance. Captain Linscott hailed 
.them, and one of the men replied: 

“This is the Ranger from Van- 
couver and Victoria—last summer 
to the mouth of the Mackenzie, 
prospecting for coal and petro- 
leum. May we come aboard ?” 

Captain Linscott bade them 
welcome, and, pushing away the 
ice, the tug veered in alongside 
and let down a chafe timber. The 
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captain opened the little gate that he had 
made in his fence, and the two strangers, one of 
whom was of middle age and of good appear- 
ance, the other much younger, climbed aboard. 

“My name is Wallace—Newton Wallace,” 
the elder man said. “I am a petroleum en- 
gineer; and this is my son, Hartley Wallace.” 

Captain Linscott introduced himself and 
Molly. “I hope, gentlemen,” he said, “that 
you will excuse my board fence. It isn’t quite 
shipshape; but I’m wintering here, and I 
built it to keep out the Huskies, who are 
growing much too familiar.” 

“T see,” the elder Mr. Wallace replied, 
laughing. “Good idea, I should think. The 
natives seem to be rather numerous,” he 
added. “We counted fourteen bidarkas round 
one vessel farther down the coast.” 

Sam, who was much concerned lest the 
dinner might become cold, struck his gong 
vigorously; and the captain, who had ob- 
served that their visitors apparently were 
persons of good breeding, invited them to 
join him and Molly at the midday meal. The 
Wallaces were quick to accept, and the hour 
that passed was pleasant for everyone. 

Mr. Wallace talked freely of himself and 
of his son. At the opening of the previous 
season, he said, they had come north by way 
of Bering Strait, looking for signs of coal 
and oil in the lower valley of the great 
Mackenzie River. They had intended to return 
along the coast by mid-August, but ice fields 
at Herschel Island had prevented their doing 
so, and so they had resigned themselves to 
winter there. But during the last gale the 
ice had opened, and they had set off at once; 
they had hoped to reach home by Christmas. 

Molly learned from young Mr. Wallace 
that he intended to make a name for himself 
in journalism; he already was attached to 
the staff of the Toronto Globe. He looked 
very young in his furs, though as a matter 






of fact he was nineteen. Catching 
sight of Molly’s banjo as they 
rose from the table, he laughed 
and, taking it in his hands, played 
a bar or two of Dixie. “I made 
the mistake of not bringing mine 
with me,” he said. “It’s a great 
solace for lonesomeness.” 

The visitors took leave without 
delay: they wished to avail them- 
selves of every last moment of 
open water round Point Barrow. 

“I’m afraid you will not make 
it,” Captain Linscott said to them. 

But they were both sanguine. 
“Here’s hoping we meet again 
somewhere,” young Wallace cried, 
bowing to Molly. 

Two nights later the open 
water along the shore froze over. 
The sun had set that day at about 
half past one in the afternoon; by 
supper time the temperature had 
sunk to zero, Fahrenheit. But the 
little party aboard the Norcross 
had plenty of dry wood below— 
fuel for use under the try kettles 


is one of the important items of a whaler’s 
outfit. With some difficulty Captain Linscott 
set up an extra stove in the cabin. 

The natives had not come close to the 
Norcross of late, but occasionally the captain 
and Molly could see them round the William 
Crane a mile farther down the beach. They 
appeared to be demolishing the vessel and 
hauling the planks and timbers ashore. 

The next day snow began to fall, and in 
the midst of a violent flurry Molly and Cap- 
tain Linscott heard a faint voice calling, 
“Help!” Molly, who had been reading Ivan- 
hoe aloud to the captain, put the book down, 
and they hastened on deck. “Who's there?” 
Molly cried as she caught sight of dark forms 
on the ice alongside. 

“Tt’s Wallace,” a thick, distressed voice 
replied. “We’ve lost the Ranger. Take us 
aboard if you can. We’re in bad shape.” 

Bad shape indeed! Besides the elder 
Wallace and his son one of the sailors of the 
tug was there, and all three were so nearly 
frozen that Captain Linscott had to go down 
and help them up the side. In the lamplight 
and the warmth of the cabin they looked 
truly pitiable; all were frostbitten, and Mr. 
Wallace’s feet were frozen. Removing his 
boots, they applied snow to his feet, but 
immediately he was in great pain. 

It was not until the three men had eaten 
that the younger Wallace began, in a shaking 
voice, to tell of their experiences. The story 
was tragic. In five hours after leaving the 
Norcross three days before they had almost 
reached Point Barrow and had found that 
the belt of open water was very narrow and 
had many cakes of ice, through which the 
Ranger forced her way with difficulty. Fre- 
quently the boat struck with great force; 
often it was at a standstill. But the Wallaces 
had no thought of turning back. 

At last one of the cakes staved a bad hole 
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in the hull on the port quarter, and water 
began rapidly to enter. The pumps helped 
somewhat, but not enough to prevent its 
flooding the engine room. The water reached 
the fires, and almost instantly there was a 
terrific explosion and a blinding rush of 
steam. Mr. Wallace, his son and the surviving 
sailor found themselves over the side, strug- 
gling among the floating cakes of ice. For- 
tunately, the beach was no more than fifty 
yards distant, and they reached it in safety. 
“I hardly know how we got ashore,” said 
Hartley Wallace. “Part of the time we were 
crawling over the ice; part of the time we 
were wading shoulder deep. All I know is that 
we got ashore somehow, wet through.” 

“And the rest of your crew?” Captain 
Linscott exclaimed. 

“Heaven knows what became of them!” the 
elder Wallace roused to say. “The explosion 
may have killed them; they. may have 
scalded to death; or they may have drowned, 
trying to reach shore. I saw nothing of them. 
We were struggling for our own lives. After 
we got to the beach we shouted and stood 
waiting as long as we dared. The Ranger 
sank out of sight, all but her funnel; the 
water was shoal there.” 

During those dreadful days since the catas- 
trophe the three men had been trying to 
make their way back to the Norcross. Two 
Huskies whom they had met inland had 
given them a chunk of frozen whale meat; 
otherwise they had had nothing to eat since 
their boat went down three days before; at 
night they had had no fire or indeed shelter 
except what they had made by piling up 
stones and moss. “We couldn’t have stood it 
much longer,” the elder Wallace said. “When 
the storm came on today I had given up hope. 
Hartley went ahead, exploring for the ships, 
and finally he found the brig here and came 
back to get us.” 

For several days Captain Linscott and 
Molly were much occupied with caring for 
their disabled guests. Hartley Wallace’s 
fingers and toes were only slightly frost- 
bitten; but his father’s feet were very pain- 
ful. Captain Linscott took him into his own 
cabin and looked after him there as best he 
could. Hartley was put into the mate’s cabin; 
and the sailor who had escaped 
with them—his name was Dills 
—found accommodations with 
Barkins forward of the galley. 

A few days later Hartley, who 
knew that his father and he were 
putting their new friends to much 
inconvenience, went to examine 
the Chimborazo with a view to 
moving aboard her; since both 
vessels were now frozen in, it was 
not hard to go from one to the 
other. He found more than two 
feet of water in the hold and noticed with 
regret that the vessel was sinking, though 
gradually; some of the seams evidently had 
opened slightly during the great gale. 

“The oil and whalebone aboard her ought 
to be salvaged,” Hartley remarked to Captain 
Linscott on his return. “There’s a lot of it.” 

“Yes, Baker had laid in a fine fare,” the 
captain replied. “But what can we do? We 
haven’t help to get it out.” 

“T can help,” Hartley said. “And Dills will 
soon be able to work.” 

Molly had come on deck while they were 
speaking. “I can help too,” she said, laughing. 
“Tt’s a shame to have all that oil and bone 
sink, or to have the Huskies burn it—when 
whalebone is worth at least three dollars a 
pound in San Francisco!” 

“But this isn’t San Francisco exactly,” 
remarked Captain Linscott. “We don’t know 
that we shall ever be able to get the Nor- 
cross home.” 

“Well, sir, nothing venture, nothing have,” 
Hartley said. “I move that we all put that 
stuff aboard your brig. It may yet fetch youa 
fine sum. The former owners cannot com- 
plain. It will be a dead loss if it goes down 
with the vessel.” 

They crossed to the Chimborazo. The 
natives already had carried off most of the 
furniture and food, but they had not moved 
the casks of oil and the whalebone in the 
hold. The bone was in long slabs, or “plates,” 
just as it was removed from the huge mouths 
’ of the whales. Hartley passed two or three 
of them up through the forward hatch, and 
the captain tossed them over the rail upon 
the ice. “I can make a sled for hauling this 
bone to the Norcross,” he said. “By using a 
block we could perhaps hoist out some of 
these barrels of oil and take them aboard.” 

They estimated that there were at least 
ten tons of bone in the hold and probably 
not less than twelve hundred casks of oil. 

During the following afternoon they con- 
structed a long sled of redwood deals and 
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shod the runners with hoop iron. Cold winds 
kept them close aboard the brig all of the 
next day; but on the second day they trans- 
ferred on the sled almost a ton of bone to the 
Norcross. The captain summoned Barkins 
to bear a hand. Hartley declared that he 
liked the job; and Molly, who was helping 
to draw the loads, said that the work was 
good fun. Dills, who soon was in condition 
again, proved to be especially helpful in 
hoisting out oil casks with tackle and block. 
And so the work continued. One day they 
transferred to the Norcross thirty-three casks, 
worth perhaps nine hundred dollars. 

Captain Linscott had assured Hartley 
Wallace of a liberal share in the profits, and 
immediately the young man became ambi- 
tious to save not only the oil and bone in 
the Chimborazo but the oil and bone in the 
William Crane and the Golden Eagle. “Only 
think,” he exclaimed to Molly, “if we can 
get all that stuff down to Frisco or Victoria, 
it will bring us enough money to keep us for 
the rest of our lives!” 

After the brief days of toil on the ice the 
little company passed the long evenings very 
enjoyably. The captain and Hartley were 
wont to fetch Mr. Wallace in a chair from 
his cabin,—for the poor man was quite unable 
to take a step,—and then Molly took turns 
with Hartley at reading aloud to him and 
to the captain. “Miss Molly,’ Hartley ex- 
claimed ingenuously one evening, “if it were 
not for poor dad’s feet, I should be having 
an awfully good time here! I’m afraid it’s 
too good to last,” he added as he thought of 
the terrible experience that had brought him 
and his father. back to the Norcross. 

For a week or more Barkins had resented 
being asked to help salvage bone and oil, and 
he was constantly quarreling with Sam and 
often with Dills, who was a quiet, honest 
English tar. In bad temper one morning 
Barkins went back to the Chimborazo and 
again took up his abode there in Captain 
Baker’s cabin. But he had no one to cook 
the small amount of food that the Huskies 
had left; and Sam utterly refused to carry 
anything to him. 

So twice a day Molly carried a large 
platterful of food to the disgruntled sailor. 
She would set it on the deck and 
call out, “Rations, Barkins”; then 
she would return to the Norcross. 
Sometimes Captain Linscott, 
sometimes Hartley Wallace, went 
with her. The captain did not like 
to have her go alone. 

At that time of the year the 
sun scarcely showed at all, though 
before and after midday there 
was an hour or two of yellow 
dawn light in the south. There 
was also a great deal of bright 
aurora, which at times filled the entire sky 
and shone down strangely on the desolate 
ice floes, the adjacent coast and the deserted 
ships. Frequently the lights were pinkish, and 
once or twice they were almost red; at times 
those aboard the Norcross could hear their 
faint, uncanny rustling far above them. Be- 
sides the aurora there was brilliant moonlight 
every month. 

The moon was shining one evening when 
Molly set off alone with Barkins’s platter. 
She had climbed to the deck of the whaler 
and was about to call to him when, happen- 
ing to glance off across the dim ice fields, she 
saw a vast, indistinct white form moving 
slowly eastward as if it were walking over 
the floes. The sight gave her a strange feeling. 
She looked again to make sure that she 
really had seen the thing. Whatever it was, it 
was a long way off and was as dim as mist; 
yet she was sure that it was no illusion. Just 
then she heard footsteps coming from the 
brig, and, looking’ down, she recognized 
Hartley. “Climb up here and see what you 
make of this,” she called to him. 

Hartley mounted the ladder and looked in 
the direction in which Molly was pointing. 
For perhaps a minute he stared in silence. 

“Great heavens!” he whispered at last. 
“What is it?” 

“You see it then?” 

“See it, yes! What can it be?” 

“T don’t know; it looks like something 
awful!” Molly replied in a quivering voice. 

For several moments they watched the 
shape; it was proceeding leisurely. 

“That can’t be mist,” Molly said at last. 

“Mist, no!” replied Hartley. “It’s some- 
thing alive; you can tell by the way it 
moves. But it looks to be fifty feet high,” he 
muttered. 

“TI want Uncle John to see,” Molly said 
suddenly, and, quite forgetting to call Barkins 
to his dinner, she hastened down on the ice 
and ran all the way to the brig. 

Hartley followed her, but by the time they 


had got Captain Linscott outside the shape 
had moved farther away. The captain saw 
it, however, and was as much at a loss to 
account for it as Molly or Hartley was. 


GETTING THE 
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There was something unreal and ghostlike 
about the thing out there in the moonlight 
beneath the faintly rustling auroras. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 
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ORAWINGS BY ROONEY THOMSON 


N their last year at St. Timothy’s, Norman 
Goodwin and Kenneth Marshall were 
roommates by chance, not by inclination. 

Norman had arranged to room with Fred 
Chalmers, who was planning like himself to 
go to Vardham College; and Kenneth and 
Tom Hancock, both of whom had taken 
some of the examinations for Aylesford Col- 
lege, had agreed to double up together. But 
during the summer Fred Chalmers had been 
laid low by illness and consequently had not 
been able to return to the: school; and the 
Hancock family, upon learning the results 
of Tom’s examinations, had decided that he 
was giving too much time to athletics and 
not enough to studies and had withdrawn 
him from the school and put him into the 
hands of a tutor. So when Dr. Davenport, 
in welcoming Norman and Kenneth back to 
St. Timothy’s, suggested that they should 
room together they assented, without en- 
thusiasm. 

They had played games together and had 
attended classes together for two years with- 
out discovering in each other any particularly 
attractive qualities. To Norman, Kenneth 
was an assertive, boastful fellow, always a 
little too keen in looking out for his own 
interests; to Kenneth, Norman represented 
an acutely irritating type—the quietly criti- 
cal observer, usually content to disapprove 
in silence but sometimes given to caustic and 
disagreeable comment. 

After the rector had assigned a room to 
them, they walked together to the dormitory 
to inspect it. They were a good deal alike in 
build—stocky, thick-chested fellows who 
looked as if they could keep both their feet 
and their heads pretty well in a football 
game. Kenneth was blond, pink-cheeked, and 
at the moment his lower jaw, always prom- 
inent, was tilted at an aggressive angle. Nor- 
man glanced at him with a twinkle in his 
brown eyes. 

When they arrived at the room, which was 
a corner room with a southwest exposure 
and a pleasant view from each of the two 
windows, Kenneth said, “We may as well 
decide which half is to be yours, and which 
is to be mine.” : 

Norman shrugged his shoulders. 
yourself,” he said. 

“Well,” Kenneth replied with some eager. 
ness, “as long as you don’t mind, I'll take this 
part of the room.” He indicated the southern 
half. “That wall there—I have a decoration 
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. for it, quite a good size.” 


“What is it?” 

“T'll show you when my trunk comes.” 

Norman realized of course 
had seized the more desirable half of the 
room. But he did not care; it amused him to 
see how Kenneth immediately ran true to 
form, as he phrased it to himself and later 
to one or two of his intimate friends. 

When Kenneth opened his trunk he took 
from it an Aylesford flag, blue with a white 
A in the middle, and with a spread of four 
or five feet. He held it up and said, “Don’t 
you think that will be a fine decoration for 
the room?” 

“T’d just as soon have you keep it in your 
trunk till you go to Aylesford,” replied Nor- 
man. 

“T suppose you would. But I think this will 
be a fine place for it.” 

Norman laughed. “Of course; you’re right 
to think so—with your brother captain of the 
Aylesford football team, and everything.” 

Kenneth took out a small box of thumb 
tacks, with which he proceeded quite delib- 
erately to affix his flag to the wall. 

“T’ve heard of nailing your flag to the 
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mast,” said Norman. “But I never heard of 
anybody’s nailing his flag to the wall.” 

“Why not? Doesn’t it make a good deco- 
ration ?” 

“Since you ask me, no. A flag ought to fly. 
It oughtn’t to be plastered against a flat 
surface.” 

“Where do you get that stuff?” 

“Tt isn’t stuff. It’s an esthetic principle.” 

“T’m glad I’m not esthetic,” said Kenneth, 
pressing in a thumb tack with extra vigor. “I 
leave esthetics to the women.” 

Although the roommates had frequent dis- 
agreements, they got along together rather 
better than they or the friends of either of 
them had anticipated. Kenneth continued to 
regard Norman as a cold, over-intelligent and 
inhuman being; and Norman could not help 
thinking that his roommate was an egregious 
person in certain respects. They played foot- 
ball on opposing teams, and they both played 
well, but Kenneth was the more alert and 
effective of the two. 

“Tt’s just the difference in temperament,” 
discoursed Kenneth one day to his roommate. 
“You haven’t the temperament for getting 
the jump on the other fellow. I have. You’ve 
got to get the jump on the other fellow, not 
only in football, but all through life. It’s 
temperament. It runs in families. Take my 
brother and yours. My brother’s captain of 
the Aylesford team, greatest quarter back of 
the year, most of the sporting writers say, 
sure to be the choice of the best judges for 
All-American quarter back. Your brother’s a 
substitute on the Vardham team. Just as 
strong, most likely, just as intelligent, but 
lacks temperament.” 

“You don’t know a blooming thing about 
my brother’s temperament,” said Norman, a 
good deal nettled. “And I don’t myself care 
so awfully much for this ‘getting the jump’ 
idea—getting the better of some one else.” 

“You wouldn’t, seeing that I’m always 
doing it to you.” 

“When have you got the better of me?” 
asked Norman. 

“When I got the better half of this room, 
for one thing.” 

“Why, you poor fish, I let you have it 
because I was so kind-hearted and polite.” . 

“You let me have it, yes, but because I 
maneuvred you into it.” 

“How so?” 

“Why, I offered you your choice first, be- 
cause I thought you’d probably feel it neces- 
sary to be polite and give me my choice— 
especially as you most likely wouldn’t at once 
think there was much difference,in the two 
sides of the room anyway. It worked out just 
as I had expected. And as I knew what I 
wanted and went for it I got the jump on 
you.” 

Norman’s eyes snapped as they gazed at 
Kenneth’s pink, complacent face. “You’re so 
clever and subtle that you oughtn’t to give 
your methods away like that. When you put 
people on their guard against you it won’t 
always be so easy for you to get the jump on 
them, as you call it.” 

“Well, what would you call it?” replied 
Kenneth. “Don’t be sarcastic. You’re not a 
teacher of English to be always catching 
_" up for the way he expresses him- 
self. 


Norman did not trouble to reply. Kenneth. 
settling lazily deeper into his armchair. 
surveyed his big Aylesford flag with satis- 
faction and remarked: 

“I’m thinking of getting a flagpole to rig 
up outside the window. I guess it would be 2 
good thing to fly that flag outside the. day 
after the Aylesford-Vardham game.” 
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“You're sure of course, Kenneth, that you'll 
want to fly your flag on that day ?” 

“Absolutely. There isn’t anyone anywhere 
that believes Vardham has a chance. Besides, 
I’m getting straight dope right along from my 
brother. And all the best sporting writers say 
it’s the greatest team Aylesford has had in 
years. They all pick Joe Marshall as the 
greatest quarter back in the game today. I’m 
going to have him coach me in vacations. I'll 
bet with his coaching I’ll have a good chance 
of making the Aylesford varsity before I’m 
through.” 

“Why, probably they’ll put you on just 
because you’re your brother’s brother,” 
scoffed Norman. “They tell me that Ted 
Goodwin is one of the finest substitutes that 
ever sat on a Vardham side line. I'll get him 
to coach me in vacations, and maybe some 
day I'll have a chance to get the jump on you 
in an Aylesford-Vardham game.” 

“Dream on,” said Kenneth tolerantly. 

Of course a fellow was bound to respect 
Kenneth’s pride in the prowess of such a 
brother as Joe Marshall. When in the game 
with Eppingham, which next to the Vardham 
game was the most important one of the 
Aylesford schedule, Marshall made two spec- 
tacular runs from which touchdowns resulted 
and also kicked two goals from the field, 
Kenneth went about with a broad grin, 
clapping on the back every fellow predestined 
for Vardham and crowing over. the victory 
to come. 

The same day that the news of an Ayles- 
ford victory reached the school Norman re- 
ceived a letter from his brother Ted, who was 
highly exultant because he was now alternat- 
ing with Arnold at left end on the first eleven 
and would probably play that position for at 
least part of the Aylesford game. 

That evening Kenneth came into the room 

with a bound that jarred the pictures on 
the walls; he rumpled his roommate’s hair 
and pranced about in the exuberance of his 
spirits. “Got the jump on you again, Nor- 
man,” he announced joyously. “I’ve just been 
up to see the rector, and he’s given me per- 
mission to go down to Vardham for the big 
game.” 
“Has he really ?” Norman was incredulous; 
never within his knowledge had any boy 
received leave of absence from the school or 
permission to attend any outside athletic 
event. 

“Yes. He wouldn’t think of it at first—out 
of the question and all that—never had done 
anything of the kind. But I explained how it 
was my brother’s last year at Aylesford, and 
how I’d never had a chance to see him play 
and would never have another, and how he 
was captain of the team and the greatest 
player living; and how I could go down in 
the morning and come back in the evening 
and miss only two recitations, which I could 
easily make up; and the old man gradually 
thawed, and at last he said, ‘Go ahead.’ So 
I'm to take the ten-o’clock train down and 
the seven-o’clock back in the evening. My 
family will all be there, and I'll sit with them 
and have a chance to see Joe after the game. 
O boy, what a day!” 

Norman had jumped up in excitement. “If 
you’re allowed to go, there’s no reason why I 
shouldn’t be,” he declared. “Where is the 
rector? In his office?” 

“Yes, but you don’t stand a chance, old 
top. Why, he’s letting me go as a great ex- 
ception—just on account of my brother 
= his reputation and all. You have no such 
claim.” 7 

“My brother’s likely to play in part of the 
game anyway,” said Norman. “And it’s his 
last year at Vardham and my only chance to 
see him play —” 

“Oh, I suppose that when the score’s about 
40 to 0 for Aylesford, and there’s one minute 
to play, the Vardham coach will run your 
brother in so that he can get his letter—feel 
that he made the worst licked team in his- 
tory,” said Kenneth superciliously. “I never 
thought much of that way of doing things 
that they have at Vardham.” 

_ “It isn’t your opinion that I’m interested 
in,” said Norman tartly, and he hastened out 
of the room and down to the rector’s office. 

Dr. Davenport gave a rather cool reception 
to Norman’s request. “I can’t feel that the 
fact that your brother is a substitute on one 
of the teams makes your presence at the game 
an urgent necessity,” he remarked. 

“He’s only a substitute now, but he may be 
a regular by the day of the game,” Norman 
said. “He’s alternating with another fellow 
for end, and he’s quite likely to play part of 
the game anyway. And it’s his last year and 
my only chance ever to see him play—and, if 
an exception is to be made in favor of the 
brother of an Aylesford player, I think it 
ought to be made in favor of the brother of 
a Vardham player too, Dr. Davenport.” 
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“The Aylesford player is the captain of the 
team, and from all that I hear it’s likely to be 
the big day of his life,” replied the rector. 
‘“Doesn’t that make some difference ?” 

“Of course nobody can know beforehand 
whose big day it’s going to be,” said Norman. 
“Tf it should turn out to be my brother’s big 
day, wouldn’t you feel bad at having kept me 
away from it?” 

Dr. Davenport laughed. “Well,” he said, 
“since I’ve granted permission to Kenneth, I 
don’t see that I can withhold it from you. Go 
down with him on the ten-o’clock train; come 
back with him on the seven-o’clock. I hope 
that older brothers of St. Timothy’s boys 
won’t get the habit of playing in these highly 
important college games.” 

Norman returned to his room, triumphant 
and elated. 

“I’m surprised,” remarked Kenneth when 
he heard the news. “How I will gloat over 
you on the way home! Are you sure you 
really want to go and see your team get the 
walloping that’s coming to them?” 

“As long as I don’t have to sit with you 
through it, it won’t be so bad.” 

“That’s all right; I won’t let you escape 
from me on the train coming back. O boy, 
how I will rub it in!” Kenneth rubbed his 
hands now at the prospect. 

He talked about the game, his good for- 
tune in going to it, the prowess that his 
brother would undoubtedly display in it and 
the fun that he would have with Norman 
afterwards, until not only Norman but a 
number of his other classmates were tired of 
the sound of Kenneth’s voice. Those who 
were pro-Aylesford admitted among them- 
selves that the glory of having Joe Marshall 
for a brother had gone to Kenneth’s head; 
those who were pro-Vardham showed as the 
day of the game drew near an increasing 
tendency to lose their temper whenever Ken- 
neth made any reference to the expedition 
that he was soon to undertake. 

When the automobile arrived in front of 
the dormitory to take them to the train both 


“ He’s had all that’s coming 
to him for the present” 
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boys were ready, except that Norman was 
still searching among the drawers of his bu- 
reau for his gloves. “I had a fine new pair of 
buckskin gloves,” he muttered. “Where the 
dickens are they ?” 
“Come on,” said Kenneth. “Let them go.” 
“Somebody must have swiped them, that’s 


all,” said Norman, continuing to turn over 
shirts and collars. “I’m positive I had them 
in here —” 

“Come on,” repeated Kenneth impatiently. 
“We don’t want to miss the train for any old 
pair of gloves. I don’t own any myself.” 

Norman abandoned the search and went 
down the stairs, still muttering indignantly 
about the disappearance of his gloves. “They 
were a brand-new pair; it’s a rotten thing to 
think that some fellow would swipe a fellow’s 
gloves.” 

“Oh, keep your hands in your pockets and 
you’ll keep them warm,” said Kenneth. “There 
won’t be much occasion for you to be waving 
them round in the air.” 

It was a two-hour trip to Vardham; when 
at twelve o’clock the train pulled into the 
station the two boys went immediately to the 
lunch counter and ate with both heartiness 
and haste. All about them they felt the at- 
mosphere of festivity and excitement; special 
trains kept coming in and pouring out parti. 
sans of Aylesford upon the platforms; many 
Vardham men were waiting at the gates to 
welcome mothers or sisters or sweethearts 
who were arriving for the game; everywhere 
there was lively chatter, eager greeting of 
friends, a challenging display of bright colors, 
blue for Aylesford, red for Vardham—and a 
constant scurrying movement as the throngs 
passed through the station and out into the 
street. 

Although the game was not to begin until 
two o’clock and the field was only a mile 
from the railway station, Norman and Ken- 
neth set out for it as soon as possible. They 
felt in their inside pockets to make sure that 
the precious tickets that their brothers had 
sent to them were still there; they walked 
along briskly; they talked again in friendly 
spirit of the good fortune that was theirs to 
be where they were, and of how lucky it was 
for everyone that the day should be so fine— 
even though it was cold. When they came 
within sight of the great concrete structure 
built for the spectators of Vardham’s athletic 
events Norman pressed on more eagerly. His 
attention was suddenly drawn back to his 
roommate as Kenneth remarked, “I think 
I'll find these gloves very comfortable.” 

Norman looked at him; he was wearing 
now a pair of gray buckskin gloves and 
glancing at them with ostentatious admira- 
tion. “Where did you get those?” demanded 
Norman. 

“Out ofa drawer in our room.” 

“Hand them over. I don’t care for such 
funny business.” 

“They fit so perfectly I think I'll wear 
them through the game. You'll appreciate 
them all the more—after they’ve been ap- 
plauding Aylesford.” 

“If you-don’t turn those over to me now,” 
said Norman angrily, “it will be the end of 
everything between us.” 

“Don’t get so het up. You ought to feel it’s 
an honor to have your gloves worn by an 
Aylesford man today.” 

“You heard what I said.” 

They were drawing pear to the entrance to 
the field. . 

“You poor fish,” said Kenneth, “I just took 
your gloves as a joke; I meant to give them 
to you as soon as you needed them. Here they 
are.” He took them off and thrust them into 
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Norman’s hand. “And now wipe off the 
grouch and enjoy yourself while you can— 
for pretty soon there won’t be much for you 
to enjoy.” 

“Qh, all right if you meant it as a joke,” 
said Norman somewhat grudgingly. “You 
have a queer idea of humor.” 

“T get your goat, going and coming,” Ken- 
neth said. “This is nothing to what it will be 
going home.” 

Norman had not quite recovered from his 
sense of irritation when he and Kenneth 
parted at the entrance to go to their seats on 
opposite sides of the field. He felt a keen 
satisfaction at being at last free of the com- 
pany of his roommate. Soon he was giving no 
more thought to Kenneth; from an excellent 
seat he watched the stream of people flowing 
in at the gates and looked ‘eagerly for the 
arrival of his own family. And at last they 
came, saw him from a distance, waved and 
laughed as they made their way up the steep 
aisle toward him, and soon he was planted in 
the midst of them, listening to their talk of 
Ted, whom they had seen for a little while 
that morning. 

When the Vardham eleven ran out on the 
field, Norman and his father rose, waved 
their hats and shouted as enthusiastically as 
any Vardham undergraduate. Then came the 
Aylesford eleven, hailed with cheers from the 
opposite stands. There was some brisk signal 
practice; then the teams lined up; the referee 
blew his whistle, and Aylesford kicked far 
down the field. ; 

All through the first half except for brief 
intervals the ball was in Vardham territory. 
Yet Vardham’s tenacious defensive fight, 
supported by the magnificent punting of its 
half back, Davison, staved off the touchdown 
that again and again threatened. For Ayles- 
ford, Marshall made long runs after catching 
Davison’s kicks, he executed two brilliant 
forward passes, he wiggled and fought his 
way through the Vardham line for fifteen 
yards and planted the ball five yards from the 
goal line; but then Vardham rallied and held, 
and for the last down Marshall had to try a 
goal from the field. The ball sailed beautifully 
between the goal posts, and Aylesford cheered, 
and Marshall’s teammates clapped him on the 
back; but every Vardham man felt a certain 
grim satisfaction; that wonderful Aylesford 
eleven, though it had scored a goal from the 
— had been held on Vardham’s five-yard 
ine. 

A second time in that half, instead of 
boring through for a touchdown, Aylesford 
had to be content with a try for goal from 
= field; and this time Marshall’s kick went 


wide. 

So the half closed with the score only 3 
to O for Aylesford. 

When the second half began the Goodwin 
family were disappointed to see that Arnold 
was still at left end. “He’s doing so well I 
suppose it would be foolish to take him out,” 
admitted Mr. Goodwin. “But I can’t help 
wishing he’d begin to tire.” 

It was not long before the wish came true. 
The assaults that Aylesford delivered against 
Vardham’s left wing yielded gains more reg- 
ularly; under the battering Vardham was 
driven from the centre of the field to its 
twenty-yard line; and then Arnold went out, 
and Ted Goodwin went in. Immediately 
Aylesford tested the mettle of the new man 
and failed to gain. The Vardham line stiff- 
ened and held as it had held in the first half, 
and Marshall again fell back to kick and 
again kicked a goal from the field. 

Although, considering Vardham’s lack of 
offensive strength, the score, 6 to 0, seemed 
fairly safe, Aylesford now put forth its most 
desperate efforts. And in the last period, with 
only five minutes to play, Marshall in the 
most brilliant run of the game carried the 
ball round Vardham’s right end for thirty 
yards, straight-armed the last player who tried 
to cut him off, and was finally tackled a yard 
behind the goal line. . 

The Aylesford: stands were in an uproar. 
But suddenly it quieted; for the referee was 
standing at the spot where the ball had been 
put into play and was calling back the Ayles- 
ford team. One of the men in the Aylesford 
line had been holding; Marshall’s splendid 
run and touchdown did not count; his team 
was penalized five yards. Then Vardham held 
Aylesford for downs and got possession of 
the ball. ! 

They could not gain, and Davison punted. 
It was a long, high kick, made difficult to 
judge by a cross current of wind. Marshall 
got under it as Ted Goodwin and the other 
Vardham end came plunging down upon him. 
And Marshall, who had not fumbled a punt 
all the season, dropped the ball, dived for it 
and missed it; Ted Goodwin picked it up 
and with a clear field before him and his 
teammate protecting him from behind carried 
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it across the Aylesford line and touched it 
down behind the goal. 

“Ted did it! Ted did it!” shrieked Norman 
to his mother, his sister and his father in the 
midst of the frenzied shouting in which 
everyone in the neighborhood was participat- 
ing. And then he gave vent to a prolonged 
yell of savage triumph and joy. 

Vardham hushed its rejoicing while Davi- 
son deliberated before attempting to kick the 
goal. The suspense was painful; on Davison’s 
kick the outcome hung. Would the game be a 
tie or a victory ? Davison kicked the goal; the 
score was 7 to 6 for Vardham, and that was 
the score a few moments later when the game 
ended. 

Norman and his father were admitted to 
the locker building and allowed to have a 
brief interview with their distinguished rela- 
tive. 

“Wasn’t it wonderful luck ?” cried the beam- 
ing Ted, as he greeted them. “I just happened 
to get the jump on him when he fumbled that 
kick.” And then he added in a different tone, 
almost a tone of commiseration, “That was 
an awfully tough game for Aylesford, and 
especially Marshall, to lose.” 

Somehow that comment of Ted’s remained 
in Norman’s mind after he had parted from 
his family and was on his way to the sta- 
tion. 

His eyes were arrested by a display of 
gloves in a shop window; he entered the shop 
and with the money that his father had 
given him for extra expenses purchased a 
handsome pair of buckskin gloves. 

He ate supper in the station restaurant; 
his family were dining late that evening 
with the hero of the game, but, although he 
would have liked to be with them, he felt 
that he had seen all that was to be seen and 
heard pretty much all that was to be heard. 
After supper he settled down in the waiting 
train with the evening newspaper and began 
with great satisfaction to read the narratives 
of the game. 

Gradually the train filled with passengers; 
Norman spread the newspaper over the seat to 
discourage anyone who might be tempted to 
claim it. He looked at his watch; it was three 
minutes of seven; he glanced up and down 
the aisle and decided that very likely Ken- 
neth had boarded the train and was delib- 
erately avoiding him. 

Then he looked out of the window and 
saw back a little way on the platform, under 
an electric light, Kenneth with his family— 
with his father and mother and sister and, 
unmistakably, Joe Marshall. Norman pressed 
his face against the pane and gazed, utterly 
fascinated. Joe Marshall seemed not much 
bigger than Kenneth; he stood between his 
mother and his sister, silent, unsmiling and 
dejected. Then Norman saw Kenneth kiss 
his mother and his sister, press his father’s 
hand and finally put his arm round Joe and 
say something to which the brother responded 
with a faint smile. 

The next moment Kenneth stepped aboard 
the train, and Norman, almost with a sense 
of guilt, pretended to read his newspaper. 

Kenneth slumped into the seat beside him. 
“Well, go ahead,” he said defiantly. “Rub 
it. in, 

“T don’t want to,” Norman answered. 

Although it was late in the evening when 
the two boys arrived at the dormitory, they 
found a large gathering of Vardham adherents 
awaiting them in front of their room. “We 
couldn’t go to bed, Kenneth, till we’d heard 
your account of the famous victory,” said 


one. 

“Which did you enjoy most, Ken—the 
game or the ride home after it ?” said another. 

“Look here, fellows,” said Norman 
earnestly, “he’s had all that’s coming to him 
for the present. You let him alone. I'll tell 
you all about the game tomorrow, if you 
want; you let Kenneth alone tonight. We’re 
both of us pretty tired.” 

He got Kenneth inside the room and shut 
the door. 

“You might as well let them come in and 
have their fun,” said Kenneth wearily. 

“Nothing of the kind. You're tired, and so 
am I. Bed for us.” 

Norman began to undress; he paused to 
take a small package out of his pocket. “Oh, 
by the way,” he said, “I stopped this after- 
noon after the game and got something to 
keep your hands warm. Accept these with 
my compliments.” 

Kenneth opened the parcel and flushed 
when he saw the gloves. “Norman,” he 
said, “you’re certainly a good fellow. And 
you’ve got the jump on me in lots of ways 
—and I appreciate it now, if I never did 
before.” 

“Well,” said Norman, yawning, “the only 
jump I want to make is into bed.” 
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” HERE!” said Esther All- 
wyn, and stepping back re- 
garded the Christmas tree. 

“Let’s light just a few candles to 

see how it looks.” 

Her father laughed indulgently. 
“We shall, Esther, if it will please 
you.” Taking a fagot from the 
stove, he touched it to the tiny 
homemade candles that Mrs. All- 
wyn had moulded. 

The effect was dazzling. The big 
star that Esther and her father 
had just hung gleamed in the light. Esther 
herself had made the star of cardboard and 
had covered it with tin foil. The strings of 
wild red berries that she had gathered and 
strung were as beautiful as holly berries. The 
festoons of pop corn were as white as snow. 
The big red apples that grandmother had 
sent from the East had been polished until 
they fairly glistened. The gingerbread cows 
and dogs and rabbits that Esther had helped 
her mother to make seemed to dance with 
Christmas joy. The little stockings filled with 
molasses taffy and wild nuts looked gay and 
festive. 

It was such a Christmas tree as the Allwyns 
kad not had since they had come to the 
frontier. In the evenings after the younger 
children, Catherine and three-year-old Ned, 
were in bed Esther had helped to get the 
things ready for it; and on this Christmas 
Eve she had helped to decorate it while they 
were fast asleep. 

“Won’t Neddie and Catherine be happy!” 
she exclaimed. 

“Let’s hang the presents now and go to bed 
ourselves,” said Mr. Allwyn as he blew out 
the candles. 

The tiny red-topped boots for Ned were 
hanging just beneath the silver star. Then 
came other gifts for him and Catherine. 
Esther next dived into the one bedroom and 
came back with her arms full of bundles. 
“You both hide your eyes,” she commanded. 

Her parents obediently closed their eyes 
and turned their backs while she hung their 
humble, homemade gifts. Then it was her 
turn to hide her eyes and keep them closed 
until her father had hung her gifts and had 
arranged a heavy blanket in front of the tree. 
When he had finished she turned, and at that 
moment big Dan, the faithful dog that always 
lay just outside the door at night, began to 
growl. Esther crept close to her mother. “Do 
you suppose it’s Indians?” she whispered. 

Her mother did not answer; she and her 
husband were listening intently. Visitors were 
rare in those days,—the nearest neighbor was 
miles away,—but bands of Indians, some- 
times friendly, sometimes hostile, roamed the 
country. Mr. Allwyn stepped to the side of 
the room and took down his gun. 

As they stood waiting and listening Dan’s 
growl changed to a friendly greeting. Mr. 
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Allwyn threw open the door, and 
into the circle of light rode a boy; 
swinging himself from his horse, 
he began to talk excitedly. “I’m 
Ben Marsh. Guess you know 
where we live. My father and 
mother are both hurt pretty bad; 
a team of young horses ran away 
and threw them out. Father was 
thrown to the front, and a horse 
kicked him. He didn’t know any- 
thing when I left. Mother wasn’t 
hurt quite so bad. She told me 
right off to come for you—you are the near- 
est. There’s just my little brother with them 
now.” 

The boy did not ask whether the Allwyns 
would go; he knew that they would. To give 
help when needed was part of the simple 
code of frontier life. Neighbor never called 
in vain upon neighbor for help. Esther as- 
sisted her parents to make what few prep- 
arations were necessary and then watched 
them ride away into the darkness. 

“Keep a light burning in the window all 
night,” her mother had directed her, and 
Esther set the lamp in the window and, call- 
ing Dan inside and bidding him lie by the 
door, slid the bolt. She had been tired and 
sleepy, but now she was too much excited to 
sleep. She said to herself stoutly that she was 
not afraid, that there was scarcely a possi- 
bility of being disturbed. Still she was too 
nervous to go to bed, and she busied herself 
with a number of little things in preparation 
for the morrow; she worked quietly so as 
not to disturb Catherine and Ned. 

She had done everything that she could 
think of when Dan growled again. He was 
standing by the door; his ears were back; 
the hair along his spine was bristling, and his 
teeth were bared threateningly. Outside 
several horses neighed, and then came an 
insistent knocking at the door. Esther did 
not hesitate for long; she knew that whoever 
the persons were—Indians no doubt—they 
could break in if they would, and they might 
not be bad Indians. At any rate she would 
not let them see that she was afraid. Slipping 
her father’s gun behind the blanket in front 
of the Christmas tree, she opened the door. 

Seven Indians, all villainous-looking, stalked 
in. The leader was the biggest man that 
Esther had ever seen; his nose was crooked; 
his mouth was cruel, and his black eyes 
gleamed wickedly. Ornaments of various 
kinds were braided into his long black hair. 
All seven Indians were dirty, and several 
carried ugly-looking knives. The leader 
pointed to a piece of side meat that was 
hanging from the rafters. “Eat,” he said. 
“Plenty hog meat.” Then he pointed to the 
coffeepot on the back of the stove. “Drink.” 

Though Esther’s knees were shaking so that 
she could hardly stand, she nodded and smiled. 
While she prepared the meal the visitors 
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crouched behind the stove and talked in 
guttural tones. One brave produced several 
pictures from somewhere on his person, and 
the Indians passed them from one to another 
and laughed. Esther caught a glimpse of one 
picture; it was a daguerreotype of some white 
people. Suddenly she became so faint that 
she had to grasp the back of a chair to keep 
from falling. “They have taken those pictures 
from homes where they have murdered the 
people!” she thought. 

But she forced herself to smile and soon 
had a hot meal on the table. The Indians ate 
noisily and greedily. Just as they finished, 
Catherine, awakened by the talking, came 
running out from the bedroom. Seeing the 
Indians, she began to cry, but Esther picked 
her up and whispered into her ear: “Go back 
to bed and keep Neddie from crying. You 
pray ‘Our Father,’ and you’ll forget to be 
frightened. That’s sister’s brave little girl.” 

Catherine started to obey, but the chief 
reached for her. She screamed and wakened 
little Ned, who came toddling out. Another 
Indian grabbed him, and all started for the 
door. Both children were screaming with 
terror. A third Indian tried to pick up Esther, 
but Dan caught him by the leg and held him. 
For an instant Esther stood as if paralyzed; 
then she turned to the gun, which she had 
hidden behind the blanket. The next moment 
she changed her mind and, jerking the blanket 
down, snatched up a splinter of wood; light- 
ing it at the hearth, she touched it to the 
candles. “Look!” she cried. “Look!” 

The Indians stopped and stared at the 
glowing tree; and as they stared their faces 
relaxed. Catherine and Ned stopped crying. 
Esther began to cut down the gingerbread 
animals and to pass them to the Indians, who 
accepted them with pleased grunts. The two 
who had picked up Ned and Catherine set 
them down, and with quick wit Esther 
handed the cookies and the bright red apples 
to her little brother and sister as she cut them 
down. “Give them each one,” she directed in 
her brightest, gayest manner. “Say ‘Christmas 
gift,’ to them. Maybe they’ll know. And you 
dance for them, Cathy.” 

Under the influence of the pretty tree and 
of Esther’s gay manner Catherine forgot her 
fear and, gliding out into the middle of the 
room, began a graceful dance that her mother 
had taught her. The Indians chuckled as they 
watched her. “(Heap smart papoose,” grunted 
the chief. “More!” the others cried. 

“Dance some more, Cathy,” urged Esther. 

Catherine danced again, and Esther gave 
each Indian some molasses candy from the 
tree. They chuckled and nodded as they ate 
it. Dan began to wag his tail, and even Esther 
almost forgot to be afraid. The chief pointed 
to the little pair of red-topped boots near the 
tip of the tree. 

Esther shook her head and, pointing to 
Ned, said, “No; him.” 

The chief said something to the others, and 
they laughed. He pointed again to the boots 
and then to Ned. “Put on,” he said. 

Climbing up on a chair, Esther got the 
boots and put them on her little brother. It 
would have been hard to say who was the 
more pleased, Ned or the Indians. In his pride 
the little fellow strutted about the room 
while the Indians sat and laughed at him. 
At last, tired of doing that, they made signs 
that they wanted some of the pop corn on the 
tree, and Esther gave it to them. For a while 
they stood munching it; then as the candles 
burned down they stalked silently away. It 
was then well after midnight. 

Esther shot the bolt behind them and then, 
wrapping the children in the blanket that had 
hidden the tree, took them on her lap in the 
big armchair by the fire. They soon fell asleep, 
but she sat and cried softly—now that the 
danger and suspense were ended. 

Toward morning Dan started up and 
began to bark again, but this time he barked 
— “Dan,” said Esther. “Dan, what 
is it?” 

His answer was a glad yelp and a wild 
effort to get out. Esther put the sleeping 
children down in the big chair and listened. 
She heard hoof beats, then a nicker. It was 
their own Nell sending greetings to the other 
horses in the lot. Esther unbolted the door, 
and Dan ran out, barking with delight. 

“Dan, Dan! Are they safe?” she heard her 
father say. 

Esther waked Catherine and, catching Ned 
up in her arms, ran to the door. She saw Dan 
jumping up to the saddlebow, saw her father 
leap from Nell’s back, and the next moment 
he had gathered the three of them into his 
arms, pushed them inside and shut the door 
“Thank God you are safe!” he said. 

“How did you know the Indians were here, 
father?” asked Esther in astonishment. 

“T discovered that Nell was traveling in 
freshly made hoof marks and that a number 
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of horses were coming this way in single file; 
then I knew that a band of Indians was out. 
I left your mother at Marsh’s. They'll get 
along all right, but they need care. We were 
both very uneasy about you, and I came back 
as soon as I had done all I could. Ben Marsh 
told us he had heard rumors of Indians and 
of several murders farther down the valley. 
O Esther! I can’t tell you my joy when I saw 
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your light in the window and heard Dan’s 
bark and then saw you in the doorway. I 
expected nothing else than to see our home 
in ashes!” 

“IT was scared too,” said Esther soberly. 
“But I thought of the tree and had Christ- 
mas.” 

“You had what?” asked her father, and 
then Esther told him her story. 


“And I tried to pray ‘Our Father’ like 
Esther told me to when the bad Indian got 
me,” piped up Catherine as she snuggled 
closer in her father’s arms, “but I couldn’t 
remember a single word. Do you think God 
heard me anyway ?” 

“T am sure He did, little daughter. I am 
very sure that He did,” her father said 
fervently. 


FRIENDS SO LIKE OURSELVES 


T has been said truly that the most 

astonishing thing about animals is that 

they are so like ourselves. Take Violet 
for example. True, my recollections of her 
are somewhat fragmentary, but the fragments 
are clear. Violet was a wolf that a young 
uncle had brought from the Far West as an 
appropriate gift for me, his only nephew, 
aged three. The gift was not so absurd as you 
might think, From the time when Violet was 
a tiny, blind cub she had lived among men; 
so far as she knew, the entire world was 
populated by those who wished to serve 
her. As at that time my attitude was much 
the same, we became friends at once. 

Violet was put into the back yard of our 
house in West 56th Street. It was there and 
only there that she and I could play. She was 
never allowed to share my daily romps in 
Central Park; my parents, I think, objected. 
Yet had Violet been allowed to go, I haven’t 
a doubt that she would have conducted her- 
self with perfect propriety and that she 
would have attracted little or no attention. 
An observer would have thought she was 
some variety of collie. As it was, life within 
the confines of a city back yard became very 
monotonous for poor Violet. Then when the 
unusual sound—unusual, that is, for New 
York—of cackling chickens reached her ears, 
what could you expect? 

It was the man who lived next door but 
one that had violated an ordinance by tem- 
porarily keeping a few valuable chickens in 
his back yard. He was the man who, fig- 
uratively speaking of course, raised an 
agonized howl when the chickens vanished. 
What had become of them was a mystery. 
For a little while no one suspected Violet. 
How could they? 

According to her frequent custom she was 
lying next to the fence where the earth was 
coolest, That fence and also another, both 
seven feet high, separated her from the un- 
lucky chickens. Besides, her manner was so 
unspeakably innocent; it seemed to imply 
that the one longing of her soul was to leave 
this world a better place because she had 
lived in it. But Violet overplayed her part. 
She was made to rise and in doing so revealed 
the mouth of a tunnel. She had burrowed 
under the fence and so had reached the yard 
of a vacant house next door. The first fence 
had spikes on top of it; the next one had 
not; so she had jumped and scrambled over, 
and the chickens were at her mercy. One by 
one she must have killed and carried them 
with the greatest care into the yard of the 
unoccupied house before she devoured them. 
She had tried even to bury the scattered 
remains. In short Violet had committed a de- 
liberate theft and then had tried to lie out of 
it. We humans have been known to do much 
the same thing. Soon after the incident of the 
chickens we were obliged to send her away. 

My father was an artist, noted during his 
lifetime, and noted still, for the matter of 
that, for the human expression that he could 
put into the faces of pictured animals with- 
out in the least caricaturing them. His genius 
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did not descend to me, but I inherited his 
love of animals, and whatever understanding 
of them I possess is owing to him. It is 
owing also to my father that I was so lucky 
as to be associated with animals almost from 
the beginning of my life. Not that he sought 
pets,—the fact that for at least half of each 
year we lived in the city made keeping them 
almost impossible,—but admirers of his pic- 
tures were always sending him some strange 
creatures; whereupon he would become so 
fond of them that he could not easily bear 
to let them go. 


MY ENEMY, THE SPIDER MONKEY 


Among others there was a South American 
spider monkey that must have been a con- 
temporary of Violet, but he was not among 
my friends. One morning I remember going 
with my father to his studio, within which 
the monkey was supposed to be chained, 
and, child though I was, I can never forget 
the merry havoc of that big room. Being of 
a resourceful turn of mind, the creature had 
hopped round and round until his chain was 
well twisted; then by a sudden forward dash 
he had caused a link in one of the kinked 
parts to break. And far above the deébris, 
perched between the horns of a life-size 
plaster cast of a bull’s head, was the monkey, 
pretending to smoke a pipe that the janitor 
had left behind; with a skinny little fore- 
finger he was ramming the imaginary tobacco 
farther down into the bowl! No one could 
help laughing at him, and that is what he 
wanted us to do. He knew that it would be 
hard for my father to punish any creature 
that had made him laugh. On that occasion, 
however, he did not as usual fling himself 
into my father’s arms with pleas for forgive- 
ness and promises of better conduct—all in 
monkey language. 

The monkey strongly suspected that my 
father preferred me to him, and in conse- 
quence he hated me so much that as soon 
as I approached he could do nothing except 
sound his war cry after the manner of his 
race. It is said that the ceremony of defiance 
is virtually the same for all simians, from the 
giant gorilla down to the little creature not 
much bigger than a breakfast roll; certainly 
it is true of all monkeys that I have known. 
There in the studio I saw and heard it for 
the first time—the jerky bending of the 
knees, the arms hanging straight by the sides, 
the bared teeth and the hoarse, guttural 
cough. Possibly by instinct I recognized the 
challenge for what it was, and until I was 
taken away and saw the monkey no more 
I hated him as fiercely as he hated me. 

Other creatures came and went, but none 


" of them interested me much until when I was 


perhaps ten years old Solomon and Solon 
came. They were eagle owls, which, if I mis- 
take not, are the largest breed south of polar 
snows. How or where they were taken I 
never knew, but both were somewhat in- 
jured, and the circumstance did not help to 
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Very rashly, the terrier seemed to interpret 
the posture as a sign of surrender; he 
ventured closer 
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sweeten their dispositions. They believed, 
poor things, that they were at bay against 
all mankind. By the loud snapping of their 
powerful beaks, which is the owl’s way of 
challenging, they announced themselves de- 
fiantly as being willing to fight as long as 
breath remained in their bodies. Some animals 
will bluff and then, if the bluff fails, will 
turn tail and run. But owls are not bluffers; 
they will fight, and most capable fighters 
they are. 

One day a large St. Bernard dog came with 
his master, who was visiting the studio. The 
dog never had seen an owl, and he was 
curious. His master shouted a warning to 
my father on behalf of the owls; my father 
also shouted a warning on behalf of the dog. 
Both spoke too late. With a sweep of his 
big paw the St. Bernard ripped loose a slat 
of the owls’ cage. Though I witnessed the 
fight —if so one-sided an affair can be called 
a fight,—I cannot well describe it. Solon alone 
was concerned, for Solomon had not escaped ; 
yet during the brief time that the dog re- 
mained in the vicinity he succeeded in giving 
the impression that he was literally covered 
with owls, each with as many claws as a 
centipede and with several beaks apiece. He 
was rescued, somewhat damaged, but serious- 
ly injured only in his feelings. 

Solon did not remain long with us. It was 
not the fight with the dog but his former in- 
jury that killed him. One morning we found 
him in his cage quite cold but with talons 
extended as if he still were ready to fight the 
death that had overmastered him. 

When two or more animals, men included, 
are together they will act with more deter- 
mination than if they were acting alone. The 
explanation is to be found in the pack in- 
stinct; each is reluctant to be first to yield. 
So after the death of Solon his brother Solo- 
mon gradually lost much of his distrust so far 
as my father and I were concerned. He would 
accept tempting bits of raw beef from our 
hands; and, though he never failed to snap 
his beak before and after eating, he really 
meant nothing by it. He did it as a matter of 
form, perhaps to preserve his self-respect. 


SOLON AND SOLOMON 


We allowed him much liberty now. Where- 
as Solon’s injury had been internal, that of 
Solomon affected only one wing, so that 
though he could not fly he was otherwise in 
good bodily condition. He even got so that 
he would come part way when called; that 
is, he would approach until he could see the 
person calling him; then he would stop. Per- 
haps all that you would see of him would be 
one great eye peering through a crack or 
round a corner. 

It is hard to keep wild creatures in good 
health when in captivity. Solomon’s appetite 
began to fail. My father knew what was 
wrong; raw meat was an artificial diet. The 
owl needed his natural food; he was not 
civilized to such a degree that we could give 
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him the “castings” that all captive hawks 
require—something fuzzy like tow to take 
the place of fur to brush out their inner 
economy. For a time we were troubled about 
Solomon; then he attended to the matter 
for himself. As in all studios there were 
many canvases on stretchers leaning face in- 
ward against one of the walls. They formed 
a little triangular tunnel. One day I came in 
to find Solomon pacing vigorously, but with 
all his preternatural dignity unimpaired, from 
one end to the other of the row of canvases. 
I could not imagine what he was trying to 
do. I did not interfere with him; he was so 
busy. Curious to ascertain the nature of his 
business, I took the liberty of watching; and 
after a time I was rewarded. There was a 
mouse behind the canvases, and while it 
remained in the tunnel it was safe, for, 
should Solomon enter to pursue it, it could 
run out of the other end and escape—a thing 
that it ardently desired to do. Quite as 
ardently Solomon wanted to catch it. Neither 
could succeed. The affair was at a deadlock, 
and so it remained until I became tired of 
watching and went away. 

I never learned the exact manner in which 
the deadlock was broken, but when I re- 
turned Solomon was perched upon a footstool ; 
one eye was open, and one was closed in a 
sort of elaborate semipermanent wink. By 
the sign, which was one that we had come to 
associate with extreme self-satisfaction, I 
knew that the late affair could have ended in 
only one way. Moreover, from that moment 
Solomon’s health began to improve. Soon 
his injured wing regained its normal strength. 
The supply of mice in a studio is not large, 
however, and could hardly be depended 
upon as a source of food. Even apart from 
that difficulty we thought that to keep Sol- 
omon confined longer would be cruel. There- 
fore one evening at dusk, when his eyesight 
was at its best, we took him to the roof of 
the building and set him free. For 2 moment 
he glanced inquiringly round him; then he 
spread his wings and sailed gracefully toward 
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trees dimly visible on the distant Jersey 
shore. There, so far as I know, he still may 
live and prosper after the manner that he 
loves best. 

Soon after that event our home was broken 
up. I was rather a big boy, newly returned 
from boarding school for the summer vaca- 
tion, when I found that only the evening 
before Maud had arrived in a wooden hen- 
coop. I found her sitting on the floor of my 
father’s studio—a tiny black bear cub scarcely 
more than a foot high even when she stood 
on her hind legs. “Maud,” I said impulsively, 
“shake hands!” 

She must have been taught before to do 
just that, for instantly she extended her little 
paw. By that act she seemed formally to 
accept me among the number of her friends; 
she proceeded at once to climb up one of my 
legs to my knee. The proceeding was pain- 
ful, for her claws were very sharp. Never- 
theless, a person should accept such things 
in the spirit in which they are meant; and 
so for the time all was peace. 

Maud was much like an animated Teddy 
bear, though she was darker. Really she was 
too young to be taken from her mother; 
but her mother was dead. In no way, how- 
ever, had the bereavement depressed the cub; 
a more joyfully independent little being 
never lived. 

Like man and all other animals as well, 
individual bears differ widely, but all have 
certain racial characteristics. It is common 
to assert that they are among the most 
treacherous animals in existence but, though 
there is a great measure of truth in the 
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assertion, their treachery is rarely intended 
as such. Many animals are gifted with a 
sense of humor, but bears are the low come- 
dians among North American fauna. To them 
a practical joke is the most important thing 
in the world. By no means are all animals 
selfish; some of them, on the contrary, are 
capable of the noblest sacrifices. But self- 
ishness is the bear’s besetting sin. Therefore, 
in his own delight in his jokes, a bear cares 
little upon whom he plays them, or what 
their consequences may be. The attitude ex- 
plains most of his so-called treachery. 

For example, during the many years that 
my father had worked and dreamed in his 
room in the old Tenth Street Studio Building 
his first act, upon entering, was to replace 
his shoes with a favorite pair of disreputable 
slippers. To Maud, who never failed minutely 
to watch him make the change, it was a 
daily source of enthralling interest. Even 
more deeply was she engrossed when, as my 
father became absorbed in his work, he 
would lean forward toward the canvas on his 
easel with his ankles crossed beneath his chair. 
Then with noiseless, velvet-soft feet—while, 
undutiful though it might be, I would watch 
her with absorbed interest—she would steal up 
behind him and, bending her head to one ‘side 
deliberately in order to pick: just the right 
spot, would send her needlelike little eyeteeth 
deep into his unprotected hocks on both sides 
of his Achilles’ tendon. Results would be 
instant and to Maud most gratifying. 

She did not want to hurt my father; she 
loved him. But her selfish desire for her joke, 
her delight in seeing him jump and perhaps 
upset his chair, were stronger than any love. 
They were stronger even than her dread of 
the sound spanking with one of those same 
disreputable slippers—often in former days 
used in the same manner upon me—that she 
knew must inevitably follow. The only way 
to restrain her was to shut her in her coop 
while my father was at work. 


MAUD AND HER SENSE OF HUMOR 


Maud hated being confined and in her way 
said so. To console her we made her hours 
of confinement also the hours for her meals, 
but she refused to be fooled. So she protested, 
not by a hunger strike, for she had far too 
much regard for her own well-being to try 
that, but by something quite different. Being 
too young for solid food, she absorbed her 
daily nutriment from a baby’s bottle. Having 
finished all that was in the bottle——and never 
until then,—she would strike it against the 
side of the coop until she had smashed it. 
Never had she done such a thing until she 
was confined. She knew that we did not 
want her to smash the bottles, Finally, so as 
not to have to buy them by the gross, we 
were obliged to use bottles made of glass so 
thick that she could not smash them. 

Not always were Maud’s jokes of so heroic 
a character as that which she delighted to 
play upon my father. Whenever she could 
escape from the studio into the corridor she 
loved to lie in wait for the small boys who 
served Mr. J. G. Brown as models for his 
pictures of street urchins—pictures, by the 
way, that are known to all the world. As the 
boys would come up the stairs Maud, lying 
in wait round a corner, would rush out at 
them with as near an approach to blood- 
curdling growls as her baby throat could 
manage. She had no desire to hurt the little 
ragamuffins; she could not have hurt them 
if she had wanted to. But to them, as she 
suddenly sprang out into the corridor, she 
undoubtedly looked as huge and dangerous 
as a grizzly. So to the delight of all on- 
lookers, and especially to the delight of Maud 
herself, they would run shrieking with terror. 

When Maud escaped, however, her range 
of action was not always confined to the 
corridors of the old building. Once, after 
playing with her, I was obliged to leave the 
studio in rather a hurry, for I had forgotten 
an appointment. As I was walking rapidly 
along Tenth Street, preoccupied as I was, I 
could not help noticing that I was attracting 
an amount of public attention that never 
before had been accorded me. People on my 
side of the street stopped, looked and grinned; 
people on the other side crossed over and 
then stopped to grin. I looked behind me, 
and there of course was Maud close at my 
heels; her hind quarters were high above her 
head, as a bear’s hind quarters always have 
to be when she is on all fours. There was 
nothing to do except to return; Maud fol- 
lowed as before. I held open the door of the 
Studio Building to admit her and also a lady 
who was entering at the same moment. The 
lady did not see Maud, but a terrier that 
accompanied her did. 

Probably being late for a sitting with one 
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of the artists in the building, the lady hurried 
on into his studio. The dog remained behind; 
hurry or no hurry, the presence of a bear 
was something that he did not intend to 
tolerate. Yet he was a prudent dog. Barking 
but taking care not to go too close, he made 
a brave show of flying at her. Maud retreated 
until the wall stopped her; then, unable to 
go farther, she reared on her hind legs, with 
her paws above her head as if she had raised 
them in obedience to the command of a 
highwayman. Very rashly, the terrier seemed 
to interpret the posture as a sign of surren- 
der; he ventured closer. When he was just 
within reach Maud struck, and no cat could 
have struck more quickly. Considering the 
size of the cub, the force of the blow that 
landed on the dog’s ear was astounding. It 
set him to spinning like a woolly top; he 


howled to his mistress for protection. As for 
Maud, she humped herself up the stairs back 
to her own domain. 

At that time she was no longer the tiny 
cub that she had been when she came to us; 
and she continued to grow at an extremely 
rapid rate. The outcome was inevitable; it is 
obviously impossible to keep a full-grown 
bear in a New York studio. We sent her to 
the Central Park zoo; the parting was sad. 

Years afterwards, in passing a cage of black 
bears none of which I could recognize as my 
pet, I stopped and called, “Maud!” Instant- 
ly one of the bears turned and stuck a paw 
out between the bars. Maud had not for- 
gotten me. But those claws of hers now were 
like small reaping hooks; so I regaled her 
with buns but declined to shake hands. I had 
not forgotten her peculiar sense of humor. 
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Chapter Nine. To the rescue! 


OU SANDS surrendered with- 
out a struggle; he had no 
chance to escape. Handing 

my gun to Captain Svensen, I 
turned the prisoner over to him. 
I intended to give my attention 
to Lee Rawlins, who had been 
lying on the beach when I came 
out of. the surf, but as I went to 
help him he got to his feet and 
walked toward me. He looked 





haggard but dauntless. “I’m all right, Steve,” 
he said, noticing the anxiety in my face. “I 
tried to hold him until one of you came. I 
couldn’t; he outweighs me.” 

“But you held him long enough,” I said; 
“we’ve caught him, and without you we 
could not have done it.” 

“T knew that if he got away from us now 
we’d never hear a word from him about Jim; 
and that’s the one thing I want to know.” 

I walked with Lee toward the lighthouse 
cutter, to which Captain Svensen had sternly 
marched his prisoner. 

“Steve, I’m afraid you’re going to lose the 
Waban,” Lee said; “but I know that father 
and the rest of us can make it up to you.” 

My craft was careening badly enough; but 
of course her plight was not so forlorn as it 
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Presently we felt our vessel begin to break out of the sands 


would have been if she had been 
a big ship. With the aid of a tug 
and a line we might have pulled 
her clear; but, unfortunately, we 
were not likely to find a tug be- 
tween Ford’s Point and South 
Island. 

All of us, and especially the 
captain, were so angry and indig- 
nant with Lou Sands that we de- 
cided to take no risks that might 
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allow him the slightest chance to escape. 
Without delay I cut a section of small rope 
that was lying in the keeper’s boat and trussed 
up the fellow’s arms behind him. 

“My brother Jim,” said Lee, unable longer 
to keep back the question, “where is he?” 

A crafty light appeared in our captive’s eyes. 
Like Peter Benchner, he perceived that he 
might use his knowledge of Jim to strike a 
bargain. He glanced sharply from one to 
another of us. “What’s it worth to you?” he 
asked curtly, looking at Lee. i 

“Everything!” the elder brother exclaimed. 

“Same as being free would mean to me,” 
said Sands and then waited to see what the 
effect of his words would be on us. 

“Benchner has told us about your taking 
Jim Rawlins from off the wreck of the Storm 
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Queen,” I interposed impulsively. “We know 
he was with you this morning. Where is he 
now ?” 

“T knew you’d taken Pete,” Sands answered. 
“How did he let you take him when he had a 
gun? If he had not borrowed miné, you never 
would have caught me.” 

If Benchner had had a gun in the tower, he 
had made no attempt to use it. Sands, I knew, 
would not have hesitated. 

“But you haven’t told us of Jim Rawlins,” 
I persisted. 

“Knowing the answer is worth something,” 
the fellow said with dogged assurance. 

“Tf you mean, Lou Sands,”—I spoke in a 
tone that could leave no doubt,—“that you 
will not tell us of this young man’s where- 
abouts unless we set you free, you might just 
as well make up your mind that you don’t go 
free on any condition. More than that, if you 
don’t make it clear to us where Jim Rawlins 
is, in addition to the charge of being a wrecker 
—a charge by the way that no man can keep 
from being brought against you—you will 
have to answer the charges of both kidnaping 
and murder. Is Jim Rawlins alive?” 

“I don’t know,” Sands replied coldly. 

“Sands,” Lee pleaded, “I’m his brother. 
You were with him; what do you mean by 
saying that you don’t know whether he’s 
alive?” 

“He was with me, but he left me.” 

“When? Where? How did he leave you?” 

I looked at Lou Sands narrowly. Though 
we could not well force him to speak, he 
appeared of his own accord to be about to 
reveal the secret that he had kept so far. 
Would he tell us the truth when he did speak ? 

“Your brother,” he said slowly, “was with 
me until a little after daybreak this morning. 
He was aboard the sloop with me; but he 
didn’t behave according to orders.” He paused, 
and all of us had heavy misgivings. 

“Well, what then?” I demanded. 

“Tf you ever find him,” he continued, “it 
will be somewhere off the mouth of Alligator 
Creek or on the shore near it. When we got 
in the river I sent him forward to clear the 
jib rope for me, and the next thing I knew he 

d gone overboard.” 

“How far from shore?” I asked quickly. 
“Did he rise? Did he swim? Did you try to 
rescue him? Did you see him again?” 

“IT don’t know,” the man replied sullenly 


‘to all of my questions. “I wasn’t on a rescu- 


ing trip; I was getting away. The thing hap- 
pened as I tell you.” He turned his back and 
sat down moodily on the beach. 

I put my hand on Lee’s shoulder. Whether 
his brother had managed to struggle ashore, 
or whether the impetuous tide had swept him 
seaward and had overwhelmed him, there was 
no way of our knowing then. And we were 
on a lone. beach a good ten miles from the 
mouth of the Santee. 

Captain Svensen edged up to me. “The lad 
chose a bad place to jump,” he whispered; 
“those are treacherous waters where he went 
overboard.” 

“It was probably his first chance to make 
a break,” I said to him; “and Jim is one of 
the best swimmers round Dumbarton.” 

“What of your boat, Steve?” the captain 
asked a few moments later. “Are you going to 
do anything for her?” 

I turned to regard my tossing little craft. 
“What can I do?” I asked, feeling sure that 
he, one of the good seamen of our region, 
could advise me if anyone could. 

“You can’t get her off,” he said decidedly. 
“The fact is, Steve, I don’t see that there is 
much you can do.” 

“T see another vessel,” said Lee suddenly ; 
“she looks like a small steamer, but she has 
masts. She’s off the cape of Cedar Island 
now, and she’s headed this way.” 

Both Captain Svensen and I gazed anxious- 
ly at the newcomer. “I think I know her,” he 
said after a few moments of intense staring; 
“she’s the lighthouse tender from Charleston. 
But I declare,” he exclaimed in admiration, 
“those fellows in the lighthouse department 
were far from being asleep! They must have 
dispatched her as soon as they got my mes- 
sage last night.” 

“Can we signal her?” I asked. 

“They must be looking for me now,” he 
said. “They must have put in first at the 
lighthouse. Come with me, Lee. We'll go 
down toward the end of Ford’s Point and 
try to signal from there. If they look this way 
hard enough they ought to see us.” 

Leaving me with Lou Sands, the two set 
off rapidly down the beach. Hardly had they 
gone out of earshot when my captive, who 
had been looking with foreboding at the 
approaching boat, rose and came toward me. 
“Look here, Steve,” he said, assuming 2 
familiarity that he had no right to, for I had 
never known him well, “what’s all this be- 
tween you and me? We ought to be friends; 
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we both have to make a living down on the 
coast here. Give me a chance, Steve,” he urged, 
“and I’ll never forget that you did it.” 

“JT can’t accommodate you, Lou. I have to 
carry this business through as I see it. As man 
to man now I tell you there’s no chance of 
your getting clear.” 

“If you hand me over to those fellows yon- 
der, another day will come and will bring 
with it my chance!” His voice and look and 
manner were threatening. 

“That’s all right about your chance,” I 
replied; “I certainly wouldn’t let you go 
merely because I was afraid of what you 
might do to me later. I have my faults, Lou, 
but I am no coward.” 

He glowered at me and then looked bleakly 
away. “Steve,” he said in a different voice, 
“you fellows got my hound, didn’t you?” 

“Ves,” 

“He’s a good hound. Look after him for 
me, Steve. Treat him kind. I’m rough, I know, 
but I always treated him gentle.” 

The words, coming from Lou Sands, touched 
me. I was sorry for him. I promised to do 
what he wished, and from that moment until 
the others rejoined us we had no further talk. 

Lee and the captain had been successful. 
The lighthouse tender, with gray funnels 
vomiting black smoke under the leaden sky, 
had altered her course slightly and was com- 
ing straight toward us. ; 

Half an hour after those aboard her had 
seen Captain Svensen’s signal the tender her- 
self, a three-funneled vessel with a gray hull, 
gleaming brass fixtures and powerful engines 
that drove her at great speed, was lying just 
outside the breakers, ready to send us a line. 
With a celerity that was highly creditable to 
the lighthouse service she floated us a hawser 
on a life buoy. 

“Your craft first, Steve,” the captain said to 
me; “mine is in no danger.” 

“Keep him, then,” I said with a look toward 
our captive. “Lee, will you give me a hand?” 

The elder brother and I walked into the 
breakers and dragged with us the 
line that the tender had sent in. 
Fighting and struggling on, we at 
last reached the tilted deck of the 
buffeted sloop. Although the Waban 
had water in her hold she was not 
foundered. Dripping, we climbed 
aboard her while the hungry and 
hurrying seas drove past us. As 
quickly as we could we passed the 
hawser through the run of the anchor rope 
and made the end fast round the base of the 
mast. Then with long poles we made ready to 
help the tender as best we could. 

At a signal from us the powerful craft 
began slowly to steam seaward. I awaited the 
first wrench with anxiety for fear that the 
Waban’s keel might be torn off. But, fortu- 
nately, she had not been in the sands long 
enough to have sunk deep; and, after the 
first jerk as the hawser tightened, the sloop 
began to turn. Lee and I worked resolutely 
with the poles, and presently we felt our 
vessel begin to break out of the sands that 
were gripping her. After that I think that the 
wild dredging of the surf helped us. At any 
rate my sloop soon was fairly afloat, and we 
found ourselves being towed steadily sea- 
ward. Then the tender began to take up the 
line, and before long we were warped in 
beside the fine craft to which we owed our 
rescue. 

Immediately the tender dispatched the line 
on a life buoy to Captain Svensen. Then 
while Lee bailed some of the water from the 
hold of our sloop I went aboard the govern- 
ment boat to give a preliminary report of 
what had happened. I had no fears concerning 
Captain Svensen and Lou Sands; the captain 
was too angry with himself for his negligence 
earlier in the day not to take good care of 
his prisoner. 

The tender was in charge of Capt. Thomas 
Hale, an alert-looking young officer who 
had been in the lighthouse service for ten 
years. We stood by the rail and talked, and 
he was much interested in all that I had to 
say to him. 

“You think the two fellows are genuine 
wreckers, then?” he asked. 

_ “Well,” I replied, “we caught one watching 
in the tower with the light; and I know— 
and Captain Svensen knows also—that a big 
vessel came to the very edge of the shoals.” 

“What made her change her course?” 

“We put out the light.” 

_ “H’m! A close call I should say. And where 
is the second man you caught ?” 

“He’s really the first one; he’s back on 
Lesane Island, where our negro cook is 
guarding him.” 

Captain Hale laughed. “Your cook must be 
a handy sort of fellow.” 

“He’s really the man who put out the light.” 

“What’s his name?” the captain asked with 
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great interest. “I want a record of the fellow. 
You say he is a negro?” 

“You'll see him, captain; that is, I assume 
that you will want both men whom we’ve 
captured to go along to the city with you; 
and if you do, you'll be stopping at the island 
for Benchner. Peter Benchner,” I added; 
“that’s his name.” 

“You were fortunate to get them both,” 
said the captain. 

“The lighthouse keeper helped us. But I’m 
afraid that we’ve lost a man.” Then I told 
him about Jim and said that the boy in the 
sloop below us was Lee Rawlins, his elder 
brother. 

“Too bad, too bad,” said Captain Hale. 
“But you aren’t sure he’s drowned. Is he a 
good swimmer? He had fine nerve to jump 
off into the Santee where he did. Most dan- 
gerous waters I call them.” 

“One trouble with Jim Rawlins,” I said, 
“is that his nerve has frequently made him 
take big chances. Look here, captain,” I 
asked, “what punishment will these two fel- 
lows get for what they have done?” 

The face of the young officer became grave. 
“Since they did not actually wreck a ship,” 
he replied, “the extreme penalty of the law 
cannot be exacted; but what they did is very 
serious business. In thwarting them, you men 
really saved Benchner and his partner from 
the worst charge that we could bring. It’s a 
rare crime these days, though I did have to 
handle one other case somewhat like this one. 
Captain Svensen is safely through the 
breakers,” he added. “Now,” he went on, 
“bring your young friend aboard, and you 
two turn in for an hour’s sleep in my cabin; 
you look exhausted. We'll tow you back into 
the Santee or anywhere near there that you 
want to go. Captain Svensen and I can talk 
over this business together.” 

Since for the present at least we had no 
need to worry about our boats or our prisoner, 
the advice of Captain Hale appealed to me, 
and I quickly accepted his invitation. Then I 
called to Lee to come aboard, and a 
moment later one of the sailors 
showed us into the captain’s cabin, 
where almost at once we fell into 
a profound sleep. 

It was Captain Hale that awak- 
ened us. “We are in the Santee,” he 
said. 

Lee and I followed him to the 
deck. A fine rain was falling, and 
the sea looked stormy; the Waban and the 
lighthouse cutter were tossing behind the 
steaming tender. Captain Svensen joined us 
and said that Lou Sands was in a special cabin. 

“T ordered the rope taken from his arms,” 
Captain Hale remarked, “but I have a man 
with him. I understand that the fellow is 
inclined to be desperate.” 

“Count on him for being that,” I said. 

We were then almost over the place where 
the wrecker had said that Jim Rawlins had 
plunged overboard from the deck of the 
Waban. With anxious eyes we scanned those 
dark, forbidding waters, the dreary shores 
and the misty and melancholy waste of the 
great Romney Marsh. 

“Tt was somewhere here,” Lee Rawlins 
said, and in his voice was a desolate note. 

“Shall we cruise round for a while, or shall 
we put through Alligator Creek for your 
camp?” Captain Hale asked. 

I thought of Charley Snow guarding Bench- 
ner; he had been with the fellow since day- 
break, and now it was afternoon, and a 
steady rain had set in. I looked inquiringly at 
Lee. 

“To the camp,” he said. “Steve, you and 
Charley and I can come back here as soon 
as we get rid of Benchner.” 

So we swung into the creek behind Lesane 
Island. 

After we had passed the Narrows, Captain 
Svensen nudged my arm. “Look yonder,” he 
said, pointing through the blur across the 
lone sweep of the solitary marshland. 

Faintly visible in the misty sky was the 
white eagle; the great bird was following 
his usual course across the marsh. I pointed 
him out to Lee, but though he smiled his 
face was bleak, as if he remembered a happier 
day when our worst trouble was our inability 
to secure the strange white bird. 

Crossing Peace Cove, we drew in toward 
our camp. From the deck of the tender I 
saw both Charley and Benchner; they were 
sitting in the same positions as when we had 
left them. The captive was faring better than 
his captor, however; he was sitting beneath 
a dense-foliaged tree. The negro was sitting 
calmly in the rain. Within arm’s length were 
all of his weapons; and on one side of him 
in the slatted box was Ring, his tame rac- 
coon. On the other side the melancholy black 
hound crouched for shelter beside the stump. 


TO BE CONCLUDED. 
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COURTESY OF THE BURLINGTON ROUTE 








A view in Boulder Canon 


FACT AND COMMENT 


WHAT WIT HAS THE MAN who never 
makes himself ridiculous! 


Buy not what you Need Not, inch or ell, 
Lest what you Need you may be forced to Sell. 


HUMOR IN CONVERSATION is more 
agreeable than wit, and kindness pleases bet- 
ter than learning. 


IT TAKES a dozen square miles of forest to 
furnish the paper for one edition of the Sun- 
day newspapers in the United States. 


A PILE OF JUNKED AUTOMOBILES is 
not yet so common a sight as it is likely to 
be in a few years. Most automobiles are not 
yet worn out; many of the first million cars 
are still running, though they may have been 
rebuilt and made over with new parts several 
times. It is said that at current prices the 
scrap from an automobile is hardly worth 
the labor of making it. What will become of 
used cars when there are two million or so a 
year to get rid of? 


THE USUAL PRACTICE of steamship com- 
panies is to write off depreciation on their 
boats at five per cent a year, so that at the 
end of twenty years they have provided for 
replacement. After that age the ships reach 
the point where repairs, insurance and other 
expenses become prohibitive. Shipbuilding 
companies believe that a general replacement 
must soon begin again, since nearly one quar- 
ter of the world’s merchant marine is already 
more than twenty years old. 


WHEN SLEEPING SICKNESS appeared in 
the tribe Mandobi, a Congo chief, volun- 
teered to go to London to submit to all the 
experiments necessary to determine the cause 
of the malady and to discover a cure for it. 
For several months he permitted himself to 
be bled almost daily to provide material for 
the microscopists. Finally the germ was dis- 
covered, but Mandobi paid for the discovery 
with his life. In one of the wards of a London 
hospital there will be a tablet to his memory. 


APPEALING TO American business firms to 
send better salesmen abroad, the Department 
of Commerce deplores both the “star sales- 
man” and the man who was born in Europe 
and who has the doubtful advantage of 
linguistic ability. “Foreign business men will 
make allowances for out-and-out Americans 
that they will not make for natives of their 
own country. In general, they have a definite 
and correct idea what a typical American is, 
and they like to be approached by such 
typical Americans on business matters.” 


THE AUCTION of the property of the Shak- 
er colony at South Union, Kentucky, calls 
attention to the decline of a picturesque 
American sect. The Shakers, who once num- 
bered several thousand, have now dwindled 
to two hundred and fifty, most of whom are 
old men or old women. Since celibacy is one 
of the cardinal tenets of the faith, there are 
no births to maintain the numbers, and the 
communistic life, the elders say, requires too 
great a sacrifice of personal property to hold 
converts who might otherwise be attracted. 


IN WESTERN CANADA there is said to be 
twenty million acres of first-class agricultural 
land within ten miles of railways. It is no 
longer free land, for the days of homestead- 
ing are over, and the land speculator wants 
cash; but a recently organized corporation, 
which has government support, has devised 
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an easy payment system for the home seeker. 
If a bona fide settler wants a quarter section 
—160 acres—and the price is $20 an acre, or 
$3200, he needs pay only $320 down, nothing 
at all for the next two years and after that 


' $234 a year for thirty years. The payments 


cover both principal and interest. 
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BEFORE THE ELECTION 


EXT week more than twenty-five mil- 
lion men and women will take part in 
an election that will decide on what 

principles and by what manner of men this 
government is to be administered during the 
next two years. It is an “off year” in the 
sense that no President is to be chosen; but 
every voter in the land is to be represented 
at Washington by a member of the House, 
and in two thirds of the states by a Senator, 
to be elected at this time. 

There is a class of voters, unfortunately a 
large class, who do not need to be urged to 
go to the polls. They do not aim at good gov- 
ernment. In greater or less numbers and in 
more or less moral and political degeneracy 
they exist everywhere. Their votes are always 
recorded. It is for Youth’s Companion read- 
ers, who do not swell their ranks, to outvote 
them. That is the duty of every advocate of 
honest and pure government, whatever his 
party. 

How shall you vote? Unless special cir- 
cumstances urge you to do otherwise, vote 
with your party. Such special circumstances 
may be either that your party has taken 
what you regard as a wrong position on an 
important question or that it has nominated 
candidates who are unworthy. But even in 
that case every voter should make sure that 
he is not wrongly estimating values. It should 
be a question of great importance that in- 
duces him to “bolt” the ticket, and before he 
does it he should inquire of himself whether 
on the whole he will promote or frustrate 
his general political aims by deserting his 
party even temporarily. More especially 
should he make sure that his impulse to turn 
against one or more of the candidates arises 
from a belief that they are morally or polit- 
ically unworthy of his support, and not from 
personal dislike. Voting for or against a can- 
didate on personal grounds stamps the voter 
as incompetent to have a part in the govern- 
ment. 7 

One thing more: look ahead. Consider 
what course is going to be best in the long 
run—not simply what seems best at the mo- 
ment. Don’t be a blind partisan, but, so long 
as your party stands by its principles,—and 
yours,—stick to it. 
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LET US MAKE THE ROADS SAFE 


T is disquieting to learn that during the 
I first three months of the “careful crossing” 

campaign that the National Safety Council 
has been carrying on through the newspapers, 
the mail and the advertising boards the 
number of automobile accidents on railway 
grade crossings actually increased by thirty per 
cent over the same three months of last year. 
Although the Pennsylvania Railroad did not 
lose a single passenger last year, its trains 
killed fifty-six persons who drove on the 
tracks in automobiles. Judging from the 
returns received from the thirty-four states 
where death statistics are carefully kept, there 
must have been nearly twelve thousand per- 
sons killed in automobile accidents in 1920, 
and probably ten times as many injured. This 
year the number will be greater. 

The extraordinary increase in the number 
of motor cars adds steadily to the dangers of 
the road. On pleasant days, especially at the 
week-end, the principal roads are so crowded 
with automobiles that inexperienced or pan- 
icky drivers aré almost sure to get into trou- 
ble. At the other end of the line there are 
drivers so confident of their skill and so 
proud of their ability to get out of tight 
places that they become reckless of danger 
and regardless of the rights or the safety of 
others. 

A railway train is by necessity confined to 
a single line of track on which except at 
occasional crossings no one has any right to 
be. We are, however, exceedingly careful to 
test the nerves, the eyesight, the caution and 
the self-possession of the locomotive engi- 
neer by repeated examinations. But we are 
not yet strict enough in our examination of 
automobile drivers. In many states the tests 
are perfunctory; in none are they severe. 
There are thousands of persons driving pow- 
erful cars along roads crowded with other 
vehicles and across dangerous railway cross- 
ings who, by reason of defects in eyesight, 
hearing, judgment or nerve, are continually 


imperiling and often destroying the lives of 
themselves and of those they meet. 

Neither, when a man has been proved 
reckless and lawless on the road, are we quick 
enough or relentless enough in depriving him 
permanently of his license. The problem is a 
new one. Never until lately have we had to 
deal with vehicles weighing tons and capable 
of railway speed on the public highway. We 
are still too mindful of the public character of 
the roads; we hesitate to bar anyone from 
using them. But the new state of affairs must 
be faced. Our highway boards must have the 
authority to keep careless, reckless or nerv- 
ously timid people out of the driver’s seat 
in the present-day motor car; and, having it, 
they must use it. Otherwise the roads will 
become unsafe for anyone. 
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COBWEBS IN THE BRAIN 


OBWEBS are sure to collect in the brain 
that doesn’t receive a frequent and thor- 
ough house cleaning. The ideas that are 

in it need to be taken out and aired. They 
ought to be brushed up in conversation with 
friends. They are always the better for be- 
ing dusted off and polished in the process of 
being committed to paper. 

Writing, keeping a diary, taking notes of 
your reading, summarizing for yourself the 
contents of a book or the substance of a 
conversation or the impressions made upon 
you by a friend or a stranger—those all help 
to keep the brain swept and garnished. Fred- 
erick L. Olmsted, secretary and chief or- 
ganizer of the Sanitary Commission that did 
splendid work for the sick and wounded 
soldiers in our Civil War, told one of his 
assistants that he rewrote his letters and 
bulletins of instruction many times. “Most 
people write easily because they put down 
thoughts that they have had,” he said. “But 
I write with difficulty, because I write in 
order to think.” Perhaps some of the persons 
who are discouraged because they seem al- 
ways to have cobwebby minds will find that 
they are made like Mr. Olmsted, and that 
perseverance with a pen will clarify all that 
was dark and obscure. 

Indeed, it is keeping thoughts to yourself 
that causes cobwebs to collect. Let the light 
in upon them—or rather, take them out into 
the light and let the fresh breezes of friendly 
intercourse blow over them. And, failing the 
good friend, there is always the sheet of 
paper and the pen. 
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CHAMPOLLION AND THE 
ROSETTA STONE 


RANCE has been celebrating this year 
the centenary of a most interesting 
achievement—Champollion’s discovery 

of the key to the ancient Egyptian system of 
hieroglyphic writing. Before 1822 our knowl- 
edge of the life and the history of Egypt was 
scanty. It was a matter of legend and tradi- 
tion. Moreover, it was believed that the hiero- 
glyphs that were inscribed on statues and 
temple walls were magic symbols invented 
by the priests of Memphis and that they 
would always be impossible to decipher. 

But Jean Francois Champollion deciphered 
them. A precocious scholar, who read learned 
papers on Egyptian mythology before sci- 
entific societies at the age of seventeen and 
who became professor at Grenoble at nine- 
teen, he was from childhood fascinated by 
the mystery that surrounded the primitive 
civilization of the Nile. He devoted himself 


. with tireless enthusiasm to the task of trans- 


lating the hitherto incomprehensible inscrip- 
tions. He found his best clue in the famous 
Rosetta stone, a slab of black basalt that 
was dug up at Rosetta in the Nile Delta in 
1799, This stone bore an inscription in three 
characters—Greek, demotic (or vernacular 
Egyptian) and sacred hieroglyphic. The in- 
scription was carved about two centuries 
before Christ and consisted of a decree in 
honor of the Egyptian monarch Ptolemy 
Epiphanes. Champollion assumed that the 
same decree was repeated in each of the three 
characters and, beginning with the Greek, 
which it was easy to read, worked out the 
meaning of the Egyptian symbols. Unfor- 
tunately, the Rosetta stone was broken, and 
much of the hieroglyphic section was missing, 
but the ingenious scholar made an excellent 
beginning with the part that was left, and 
with other ancient inscriptions he carried his 
discoveries still further. 

Champollion died at the early age of forty- 
two, leaving his work unfinished indeed but 
so well advanced that other students could 
carry it to completion. Today the most com- 
plicated of Egyptian hieroglyphics can be 
read as easily as inscriptions in Greek or 
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Latin. With the key that Champollion fur- 
nished us we have unlocked the mystery of 
the ancient civilization on the Nile. We are 
no longer strangers to its history, its liter- 
ature, its religion or its manner of life. The 
French have done well to celebrate an achieve- 
ment of the human intellect as romantic in 
its circumstances as it was brilliant in its 
quality. 
ee 


IN MEXICO 


HE Mexican Senate has ratified the 

financial agreement that the Mexican 

minister of finance, Mr. de la Huerta, 
made recently with the international bankers 
who hold or control the securities that repre- 
sent the external debt of the country. Accord- 
ing to that agreement Mexico is to begin 
paying interest on its debt of one billion pesos 
on the ist of January. There is unpaid 
interest amounting to two hundred million 
dollars (gold), but the bankers have granted 
Mexico a five-year moratorium on that. 
Beginning in 1928, the arrears of interest are 
to be repaid in forty annual installments of 
ten million pesos each. Now we shall see 
whether the government at Washington will 
think it safe and wise to recognize formally 
the administration of President Obregon. 

There would be no question about it if 
everyone were sure that the future interest 
payments may be expected with confidence, 
or if the Obregon administration could be 
trusted to see that American commercial 
interests have fair treatment and full pro- 
tection. President Obregon himself means 
well. But the revenues have fallen off through 
the long discouragemeat of enterprise and 
industry, and they are almost wholly used 
up in carrying on the extravagant adminis- 
tration that is necessary if the politicians and 
the army are to be kept quiet and contented. 
The government expects much from its export 
tax on oil, but the conditions are not pro- 
pitious for activity in the oil fields. Many 
of the old wells along the coast are filling 
with salt water, and there is not much en- 
couragement for opening new ones. 

Apart from the tax burden there is still a 
great deal of uncertainty about the political 
future of the country. There are no active 
revolutionary parties at present, and we hear 
less about open brigandage. But ‘it is widely 
believed that the quiet is not that of order 
imposed by a competent government but the 
result of a sort of composition between the 
administration and certain illicit organiza- 
tions that make their own profit out of the 
disturbed condition of the country. That 
there is much social discontent and some 
sentiment that it is fair to call Bolshevistic 
is also true. Just how strong that radical 
feeling is is hard to find out. 

Altogether affairs in Mexico are still dis- 
quieting to those who hope for the return of 
order and civilized behavior there. No doubt 
our State Department has the means of arriv- 
ing at a pretty accurate understanding of the 
situation. If it believes that President Obregon 
has the power as well as the will to establish 
order and to administer the foreign relations 
of Mexico with justice, it will recognize him. 
If it delays to take that step, we can under- 
stand that it expects more trouble beyond the 
Rio Grande in the not distant future. 
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CURBING THE COLORADO 


OME of the greatest engineering works in 

the world are to be found in the West- 

ern states of this country. There are a 
number of dams almost incredibly high and 
strong, which impound and control river 
flood waters for use in irrigation or the pro- 
duction of power. It is now proposed to out- 
do everything that has gone before by putting 
a bit and a curb into the mouth of the Colo- 
rado, the second largest of our rivers and the 
most remarkable. 

From source to mouth the Colorado has a 
fall of some ten thousand feet. Its flow is 
extraordinarily irregular. At its lowest, in the 
fall, it amounts to thirty-five hundred cubic 
feet a second. At its maximum, when the 
mountain snows are melting, it amounts to 
two hundred thousand cubic feet a second. Its 
lower course is through an arid region that 
needs only irrigation to be fruitful, and near 
the Gulf of California the land is so low that 
it is subject to great damage from floods. The 
engineers propose to dam the great river 
somewhere in the wonderful cafion country, 
where it flows between walls hundreds and 
even thousands of feet high, to regulate its flow 
so that it shall amount to eighteen thousand 
cubic feet a second the year round, and to 
accomplish these three desirable results: safety 
from the threat of floods, a sure and steady 
supply of water for irrigation and a head 0! 
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water that can be used to create a tremendous 
amount of electrical power. It has been es- 
timated that the projects now suggested would 
make it possible to irrigate two and a quarter 
million acres of desert soil, and to produce 
more than four million electrical horse power. 

There are two great plans for controlling 
the Colorado. One is proposed by the South- 
ern California Edison Company, which holds 
a preliminary permit from the Federal Power 
Commission for a dam and power station 
at Glen Cafion near the Utah-Arizona bor- 
der. The river gorge at that point is eighteen 
hundred feet deep. A dam five hundred feet 
high would create a reservoir about two hun- 
dred miles long, big enough and deep enough 
to hold all the water that naturally runs off 
the Colorado watershed in two years and a 
half. The Glen Cafion dam would impound 
one hundred times as much water as the 
great Ashokan Reservoir in the Catskills, from 
which the city of New York draws its water 
supply. It would control almost twelve times 
as much water as the great barrages of the 
Nile control. It would offer two and a half 
million horse power of cheaply produced 
energy to a region that would have to use 
ninety million barrels of fuel oil to get the 
same power. 

The other plan is for a similar dam at 
Boulder Cafion at the farther end of the 
so-called Grand Cafion, where the river flows 
between Nevada and Arizona. That plan 
has the approval of the seven states—Colo- 
rado, Utah, Wyoming, New Mexico, Arizona, 
Nevada and California—representatives of 
which met under the presidency of Mr. Hoo- 
ver, the Secretary of Commerce, and agreed 
upon a scheme that seems likely to satisfy the 
claims of all the states on the waters of the 
great river and its tributaries. If Congress 
authorizes the undertaking, the Reclamation 
Service will build a dam eight hundred and 
twenty feet high in Boulder Cafion and a 
canal to carry the water to the districts to 
be irrigated. The estimated cost of the work 
is eighty million dollars. 

A learned geologist, Prof. Bailey Willis, 
warns the dam builders that their task at 
Boulder Cafion will be difficult for other rea- 
sons than its magnitude. He says the bed of 
the river is composed of loose boulders to a 
depth of at least one hundred feet—boulders 
that the river in time of flood has rolled down 
from the Grand Cajion above. It will be ex- 
ceedingly difficult to get through that thick 
layer of shifting stones to the solid rock be- 
neath. Moreover, the granite of the plateau 
through which the Colorado flows is every- 
where “jointed” and likely to split and dis- 
integrate under strain. It will tax the ingenuity 
of the engineers to get a firm foundation and 
dependable anchorages for the enormous dam. 
But we shall not believe that the problem 
is beyond their powers—nor does Professor 
Willis suggest that it is. 


LE 
CURRENT EVENTS 


N a letter to Bishop Cannon of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church South the Secre- 
tary of State has made perfectly clear the 
policy that our government means to follow 
with regard to the situation in Asia Minor. 
That policy includes protecting American 
lives and American property in the Near East 
and exerting our influence toward an early 
and peaceful settlement of the armed strug- 
gle..A good many Americans who are inter- 
ested in missionary work in the old Ottoman 
Empire, and who are much moved by the 
danger that Christian folk face and must 
continue to face under the power of the Turk, 
feel that it is the duty of our government to 
interfere, with army and navy if need be, to 
put Kemal and his government under outside 
control. Secretary Hughes made it plain that 
he did not intend to do anything of the sort, 
since, in view of the unwillingness of the Eu- 
ropean powers to take up arms against Kemal, 
he did not think it probable that we should 
be able to do anything more than to irritate 
the Turks, who, so far as present reports go, 
have shown no open hostility and little dis- 
respect to American citizens. If there are any 
“entangling” conditions to be found any- 
where across the Atlantic, they are in Asia 
Minor today. Secretary Hughes believes in 
keeping out of them except as our responsibil- 
ity to our own citizens engages us. 


e 


HE story comes from Zurich, Switzer- 
land, that a collector of that city recently 
bought in Italy a curious serpent ring that 
was said to be of fifteenth-century workman- 
ship. He put the ring on his finger, which 
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soon began to swell, and the inflammation 
extended quickly to his arm. The ring was 
examined; there was a small hole beneath 
the serpent’s head, and from that some poi- 
sonous substance had exuded. Fortunately, 
said the doctors, time had so far weakened 
the poison that the man escaped very serious 
results. The story recalls the tales of Italy 
in the day of the Borgias, when poison was 
a weapon that the great ones used with the 
greatest ingenuity and heartlessness. At any 
rate the collector thinks he has the best of 
proofs that his ring is genuine. 


e 


OME one has been calculating the amount 
of money that we who live in America 
have contributed to Germany since the sign- 
ing of the peace treaty through the purchase 
of German securities and of German marks 
for speculation. The New York World prints 
the figures. They are not exact, but enough 
information has been gathered from the bank- 
ing houses that carry on such transactions to 
make a pretty good guess possible. In July, 
1919, the mark sold at eight cents and a half. 
Americans bought a great many at that figure, 
and a great many more at lower prices, when 
the investors still believed that the financial 
recovery of Germany was certain. At the 
moment this paragraph is written a thou- 
sand marks can be bought for seventy-five 
cents. It is asserted that about nine hundred 
and sixty million dollars has gone over to 
Germany in payment for securities and cur- 
rency that are now worth only fifty-six mil- 
lion dollars. The depreciation is almost equal 
in amount to the great indemnity that France 
paid to Germany in 1871. Whether the holders 
of the German paper will recover any of it is 
uncertain. One thing, at least, is sure: Ger- 
many can never redeem its outstanding cur- 
rency at the normal value. 


S 


T is reported from Hongkong a number of 

letters, found in the safe of Sun Yat-sen 
after his flight from Canton, prove that he 
was interested in a project for an alliance 
between Germany, China and Soviet Russia. 
Presumably the scheme issued from the fertile 
brains of the Commissars at Moscow, who 
are turning their attention more and more to 
making trouble among the Asiatic nations. 
According to an Associated Press dispatch 
from Shanghai, Dr. Sun has admitted that 
the letters are authentic. 


e 


HE Poles are planning to build a sea- 

port of Gdingen, which is situated on the 
Gulf of Danzig. Gdingen is near the end of 
the narrow “corridor” that was awarded to 
Poland at Paris in order to give that country 
access to the Baltic Sea. It is about fifteen 
miles northwest of Danzig, and the harbor 
can be deepened to accommodate vessels that 
cannot get up the Vistula to the wharves at 
Danzig. Another reason for building the new 
port is that the Poles have found Danzig, 
which is still predominantly German, an 
unsatisfactory outlet for their commerce. 
Germans and Poles do not get along together 
any better there than they do elsewhere. 


eS 


ERMANY owes the United States more 

than two hundred and fifty million 
dollars, the expense of maintaining our armed 
forces on the Rhine since November, 1918. 
Secretary Hughes has arranged with the Rep- 
arations Commission to have the debt met 
in part by the shipment of German dyes to 
New York without any money payment. The 
United States is entitled, under the Spa agree- 
ment, to five per cent of all the dyes that 
Germany makes. e 


APAN did not evacuate Siberia on Octo- 

ber 1, but was expected to do so by the ist 
of November. When the Japanese represent- 
atives met those of the Far Eastern Republic, 
or Chita government, at Changchun they 
were astonished to find that Adolph Joffe, 
one of the best known Bolshevist agents from 
Moscow, was among the delegates. M. Joffe 
insisted on a trade agreement that would have 
included Soviet Russia and have amounted 
to a recognition of the Moscow government. 
The Japanese, who are not ready for that 
step, said they were prepared to deal with the 
Chita government only and had no author- 
ity to make the kind of agreement that M. 
Joffe proposed. In the end the conference 
broke up after having done nothing, and 
Japanese troops are still in and around Vla- 
divostok. Soviet aéroplanes are said to be 
busy in eastern Siberia and have dropped 
bombs within a hundred miles of Vladivostok, 
which is still the seat of an anti-Bolshevist 
government under General Diedrichs. 
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Daisy Boy’’ 










































Different Daisy 
models range in 

price from $1.00 
to $5.00, and in 
size to suit the 
younger as well 
as the older boys. 
Ask any hard- 
ware or sporting 
goods dealer. 
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A Sport 
That Makes for Manliness 


With the possible exception of baseball, no sport 
has captured the imagination of the American 
boy like shooting with an air rifle. 

More than a mere plaything, it has brought 
health, fun and manly training to millions of 
boys everywhere. Thousands of men will tell you, 
‘I had a Daisy when I wasa boy.”” Why not let 
your boy have this truly American training? 
Daisy Manufacturing Company, Plymouth, Mich., U.S. A. 
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they are unequal 


by the price stamped on every pair. 
Years of satisf 


° Trade Mark. 


W.L. DOUGLAS 


factory cost. 


No matter where 
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| shoes made. 





quick selling, quick turn-over line. 


$5 $687 &§8 SHOES 


are actually demanded year after year by 
more people than any other shoe in the world 
For style, material and workmanship 


Protection against unreasonable profits is guaranteed 


actory service have given them confi- 
dence in the shoes and in the protection afforded by the 


shoes are put into all of our 110 stores at 
ee en We do not make one cent of 
profit until the shoes are sold to you. It is worth dollars for 
you to remember that when you buy shoes at our stores 
YOU PAY ONLY ONE PROFIT. 

a live, shoe dealers can supply you with 
L. Douglas shoes. They cost no more in 

San Francisco than they do in New England. 


our $7.00 and $8.00 shoes 
with any $10.00 or $12.00 









FOR MEN 
AND WOMEN 


Boys Shoes *4.00 & $4.50 


W. L. Douglas name 
and portrait ts the best 
known shoe Trade Mark 
in the world. It stands 
oI the ape standard 

quality at lowest 
p Bc cost. The name 
and price ts plainly 
stamped on the sole. 














TO MERCHANTS: If no dealer in your town handles W. L. 
Douglas Shoes, write today for exclusive rights to handle this 


W. L. Douglas Shoe Co. 
157 Spark St. ,Brockton, Mags, 











Keeps You Warm as Toast 





For Secvins Porches, Baby Carriages, Autos, Sick 
Rooms, and People with Poor Circulation 
Made by hand, of be poe prepared clay, and glazed. 
Doctors, hospitals and many families use them constantly 
and recommend them to their friends. Easy to fill and han- 
dle. The patented screw top is guaranteed not to leak. Will 
not burst or corrode. Practical, sanitary and lasts a lifetime. 


delivered), east of the Mi 
Price $2. 50 her parts of U.S., $2. TS tao 
ered). Canada, $3.00 (delivered.) 


It won’t leak! It can’t roll over! 


: and General Storekee; find these 
Druggists: foot warmers good sellers. Write for 
——s OUF Special price in quantities. 





Dorchester Pottery Works, 135 Victory Road, DORCHESTER, MASS. 
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SSRIS ROO eatS YLES 
The STRAND SKI was the pioneer 
of America’s winter ski-sport. 
Recognized Leader for 25 Years 
STRAND SKIS FOR EXPERT JUMPERS 
USED ALL OVER THE WORLD 
Special Models for U. S. Army Service 
im National Parks and elsewhere. 
Now, however, we cater mainl 
to American Boys and Girls 
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THE CONCERT 


By Mary Ritchie Ward 


N the second day of her visit at grand- 
mother’s, Norma went up to explore 
the attic. She found it a most delightful 

place. The next time she started up the nar- 
row stairs grandmother handed her a small 
rusty key. 

“This unlocks the little old horsehair trunk 
that is back under the eaves,” she said. “The 
trunk is full of odds and ends. You may 
choose the thing that you like best and have 
it for your own.” 

Norma was delighted. When she knelt 
before the shabby little trunk and lifted the 
lid, “Why, it’s a regular treasure chest!” she 
cried. 

The first thing she picked up was a quaint 
old corncob doll dressed in corn shucks. 

“T think she will surely be my choice,” 
Norma thought. “Cornelia shall be her name,” 
she added with a low chuckle. “Cornie for 
short.” 

But after a while she was not so sure that 
she should choose the doll. There were many 
other attractive things in the trunk: curious 
old storybooks, a little faded sunshade, an 
old-fashioned wrist bag, some watch charms 
whittled out of peach stones, a necklace of 
different-colored seeds and dozens of other 
things. At last she came to an odd-looking 
little box. It was brown and shiny, and on the 
top was a picture of a ring of dancing fairies. 
There was a small key in the lock. 

“Oh, this is what I choose,” cried Norma. 
“T can keep my treasures in it.” 

She turned the little key eagerly, but to her 
disappointment the lock did not give. 

“Why, how strange!” Norma thought. 
“The little box doesn’t seem to Lave any lid.” 

She turned the key again but nothing hap- 
pened, and she decided sadly that there must 
be a secret about the curious box. 
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THE CIRCUS 


By Anne Johnson Robinson 


The other night at set of moon, 
Before the peep of dawn, 

I threw my casement window wide 
To look upon the lawn. 


You cannot think how pleased I was 
When, peering out, I found 

A fairy circus company 
Was camping on the ground. 


The cages waited in a row; 

There must have been a score. 
I heard above the fairy din 

Ant lions fiercely roar. 


And slowly down the garden path 
Up to the fountain’s brink 

A fairy keeper led a wild 
Old leopard moth to drink. 


An inchworm with a savage eye 
Glared from his cage of sticks 

The while a brownie gently put 
The creature through his tricks. 


A big tent towered in the grass. 
Close by, within its shade, 

A toad was mixing honeydew 
To sell for lemonade. 


And from a single spider rope, 
High up, as from a cloud, 

I saw an elfin acrobat 
Throw kisses to the crowd. 


Next morning when I looked again 
Oh, great was my lament— 

The fairy show had disappeared 
And left me but the tent! 
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But suddenly, as she went on turning the 
key, soft music began to sound in the box, 
tinkle-tinkle, tankle-tankle, a lovely little 
tripping tune, silvery and sweet. 

“Well,” breathed the delighted little girl, 
“it is a music box, and I’ve been winding it 


Tinkle-tinkle, tankle-tankle, went the tiny 
tune; the fairies on top seemed to be actually 
moving in time with it. 

Again and again Norma wound the box. It 
could play only one tune, but it played that 
most sweetly over and over. Norma thought 
she should never grow tired of hearing it. 

As Norma sat on the corner of the trunk 
holding the box and listening, she saw move 
in a corner something that she had mistaken 
for a shadow. It was a small gray mouse. 
As Norma watched the little creature, it 
stole forward silently and then sat very still, 
listening to the music and turning first one 
ear and then the other to the sound. 

Then a strange thing happened. As the last 
note died away, the little mouse swelled out 
its throat, opened its mouth and began to 
sing. It didn’t sound like a mouse voice that 
the little girl heard coming from that tiny 
throat, but like the soft, twittering song of a 
sleepy bird. 

In her surprise Norma dropped the little 
music box. Instantly, as if by magic, the 
mouse disappeared. 

Norma picked up the music box and ran 
downstairs. 

“Grandmother,” she cried, “you'll never 
believe it, but there’s a mouse up in the attic 
that sings like a bird.” 

Grandmother smiled. “What made it sing ?” 
she asked. 

Norma held up the music box. “Oh, I for- 
got,” she said. “It sang after it heard this 
lovely little box that I found in the trunk. 
Grandmother, do you suppose I have been 
dreaming? Whoever heard of a singing 
mouse ?” 

“I have,” was her grandmother’s reply. 
“They are rare, but I suppose this little fellow 
could not resist the pretty tune.” 

Norma played her music box again and 
again in the attic, but the small gray musician 
did not come any more. 

“Perhaps it got over its first surprise and 
doesn’t care now,” Norma decided. “Anyway, 
I shall never forget that concert in the attic.” 
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Color and sap and sweet 
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THE TREASURE BAG 


‘By Maud Wilcox Niedermeyer 


AVE you ever had to help pack up all 
your dolls and playhouse and every- 
thing and go to a strange place to live? 

If you have, you will know just how lonely 
Myrtle felt those first few days in her new 
home. It was a queer, city house too, built 
right up close to its neighbor. Everybody was 
too busy to pay any attention to Myrtle, and 





A fairy circus company was camping on the ground 
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AUTUMN GRAPES 


By Celia Thornton 


Grapes, good grapes, 

In your purple satin bonnets 

And your little green scallopy capes! 
The deep snow helped your growing; 
And the February chill, 

And the long, long March winds blowing 
Over across the hill, 

And the quick, soft rain of April, 

And the warm, bright sun of May— 
They all went into your growing 

Day after day. 

And all the long, long summer 

Through the fragrant rain and the heat 
You were gathering, gathering, gathering 
Color and sap and sweet, 

Till now you are fine and finished, 
Grapes, good grapes, 

In your purple satin bonnets 

And your little green scallopy capes! 





she couldn’t find her toys. And besides all 
that, it rained! 

Poor little Myrtle! She wandered about 
the house for a while and then stood at a 
front window and watched the raindrops 
chase one another down the pane. 

Suddenly the postman blew his whistle, 
and Myrtle ran to the door. There was one 
letter, and—could it be possible?—it was 
directed to her. Very carefully she spelled out 
the words. 

She was so excited that her plump, little 
fingers could hardly open the envelope. It 
was her very first letter. She drew out the 
sheet of paper, and the letters fairly danced 
before her eyes: 


On the top floor of the house is a treasure 
ag! 


That was all. It wasn’t signed, but the 
letters were printed just the way Myrtle had 
learned to print. 

Up the stairs she scampered. A treasure 
bag! What could be in it? 

There were four rooms on the top floor. 
Quickly Myrtle glanced into all of them, one 
after the other, but the bag was not in sight. 
She began to search. She peered into closets. 
They were mostly empty, for her mother had 
not unpacked everything yet. 

In the front room she spied a piece of 
paper on a shelf with the word “warm” 
written upon it. She danced up and down on 
tiptoe. Oh, where could that bag be? It must 


.be near. And then she discovered it, tucked 


away in the corner of the fireplace! 

Eagerly she pulled it out and opened it. 
There were bits of gay-colored ribbons and 
bright calicoes, a sheet of paper dolls and 
dresses and hats, all ready to be cut out, 
and down in the bottom a pair of scissors! 

Myrtle uttered little excited screams of 
“Oh!” and “Ah!” as she set to work. Who 
could the person be who had given her the 
treasure bag? She dived down into it again, 
and there was another note: 

If you like my paper dolls, please knock three 
times on the left wall, and ‘I’ll come over by 
way of the roof. 

Up jumped Myrtle in a jiffy. She doubled 
up her little fist and pounded hard three 
times on the left wall. Then she stopped and 
listened. Was that a giggle she heard? There 
were three knocks in return, and then a 
scampering of feet. 

Myrtle ran out into the hall and started 
up the narrow stairs that led to the roof. 
There was a trapdoor that lifted up, but she 
could not move it. 

“Maybe it’s locked,” called a voice from 
the outside. 

“So it is,’ Myrtle called back, laughing. “I 
see the bolt now.” 

She pushed the bolt back, and then the 
door opened easily. A little girl just about 
her age stood before her. “My name’s Heler, 
and I live next door,” said the newcomer. 

“Mine’s Myrtle. Come on down quick. 
Gracious, how it is raining! I found your 
treasure bag, and won’t we have the best 
times together !” 

“Indeed we shall. I’ve been watching you 
move in, and I just couldn’t wait to be prop- 
erly introduced.” 

“I’m so glad you couldn’t,” replied Myrtle. 
“For I was getting lonesome.” 

Such a happy hour as followed! They cut 
out paper dolls and made fancy dresses for 
them with the bits of ribbon. Helen didn’t 
go home by way of the roof, for when they 
went downstairs Myrtle’s mother had made 
cocoa for them; so there was a party. 

And that night Myrtle took the treasure 
bag to bed with her! 
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A record of over THREE MILLION SALES—the lowest price high grade Trains and Equipment—made in America 
and GUARANTEED electrically and mechanically perfect. We stand squarely behind the toy dealer.who sells 
“American Flyers’ and are ready to “make 300d” on all our engines and equipment if anything, “Zoes wrong.” 
Engines and cars are designed on the same lines as those used on the best American railroads. You can learn all 
about Railroading, with “American Flyer’’ outfits. You can run your railroad INDOORS in the winter and build an 
“American Flyer” Backyard Railroad OUTDOORS in the summer. 


A FULL LINE OF BOTH ELECTRICALLY AND MECHANICALLY OPERATED 
“AMERICAN FLYER” MINIATURE RAILROADS AT THE BEST TOY STORES. 


Ask to see the “American Flyer” Electric Engine that is an exact copy of the latest New York Central 
Electric Locomotive. - This wonderful engine is the only electric enZine that will reverse itself automat- 
ically when desired.‘ If you find a dealer who does not have the “American Flyer” train you want we 
‘will ship you the trains shown below or any of the eee venga postpaid upon receipt of cash. 
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No. 206 a No. 210 
Danger Signal 2 eee Telegraph Pole 
35¢c ~~, 60c 
‘No, 2—Mechanical Bagine, with brake, 62 inches; tender, 4 inches; 2 cars; 10 pietes-of track— No. 1250—Transformer for 110- 
length of track 103 inches. Price, delivered, $2.50. volt a 7 60 













No. 13—Mechanical 
Engine, with brake, 7 ‘ 
inches; tender, 4 inch- 
es; 2 cars; 5% inches; 
12 pieces of track; 2 
switches — length of 
track 160 ines Price 
delivered, $3.75. 
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No. 2011 


No. 2009 : 
Single Arc Light Mechanical 
$2.25. _ 





No. 1221—Electric Engine, with headlight, 8 inches; 3 double truck’ cars, 64% inches; 14 oo of track; 


semophore, station, tunnel; rheostat and track connection. Price, delivered, $10.7: 
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No. 208 


No. 2010 
Double Arc Light Semeghese 
$3.50 Ic 








No. 1307—Electric 12-Wheel Engine, with headlight and automatic reverse; mail car; 2 Pullmans, all electric lighted; 20 
pieces of track; rheostat and connection—length of train 48 inches—length of track 202 inches. Price, delivered, $25.00. . 


FREE TO ALL BOYS AND GIRLS—Our new beautifully illustrated four-color catalog, and an Instruction Folder on “How to Build 
a Backyard Railroad.” AMERICAN FLYER MBG. CO., 2223 South Halsted Street, Chicago, IIL 
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Meaivewe in lal 


NOVEMBER 


November gathers up 
like fallen leaves 
The bills for football 
helm and cleated shoe, 
The bills for clothes 
of closer winter weaves, 
The bills for cider, 


nuts and turkey too. 
ARTHUR GUITERMAN 














WHEN YOU LISTEN 


EW people at prayer meeting knew even by 
name the shabby little woman who began to 
speak from one of the rear seats; she may 

have come from Towton, where the cotton mills 
are situated. Her words were not always of the 
best, but from the moment she began no one 
missed a syllable. 

“When we were children at home,” she said, 
“my twin sister Marjorie and I always brought 
up the cows from the pasture for the night’s 
milking. We could do that, and there were so 
many other things we couldn’t do. One of the 
herd always wore a bell, for the big pasture was 
bushy, and it was hard to find the cattle some- 
times without something to go by. 

“Often when we started out the first thing 
after supper mother would say, ‘I don’t believe 
I’ve heard that bell today,’ but father would 
laugh and say, ‘You'll hear it fast enough when 
you listen for it.’ 

“And we almost always did. I suppose it had 
been tinkling out there all day long, but we’d 
never minded, because we’d been busy with some- 
thing else. I think it’s like that with all the voices 
that come from God’s way. They’re there trying 
to tell us things we ought to know, but our ears 
are full of something else, and we don’t hear 
them. It was so with me until the time my little 
girl died. Then my heart was sore, and I wanted 
comfort, and I began to listen. O friends, it was 
so blessed to know that Somebody was speak- 
ing to me who understood all about it!” The 
hesitating voice broke for just a moment. 

“And my Father,” the woman continued, “had 
been doing that all, those years, trying to be 
friendly and kind, trying to tell me things, and 
I hadn’t heard a word—not a word! How much 
might have been different if I’d only taken the 
pains to listen. I promised myself it shouldn’t 
happen that way again. That’s why I like to 
come into a quiet place like this and just listen. 
Almost always there’s something to hear.” 
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AT THE MARKET 


TACEY CRANDALL simply had to “let off 
steam.” So she decided to go home by way 
of Jennie Wade's. 

Jennie, who was giving her young son his 
bath, called out a gay welcome. “Good hunting?” 
she cried, spying Stacey’s market basket. “It 
looks as if you’d had it. Aren’t the August mar- 
kets, the most fascinating places?” 

“Not always,” Stacey replied grimly. 

“Where are your eyes, girl? Philip, my son, 
if you don’t stop squirming! With peaches and 
grapes and plums and pears and berries and 
early apples—my head fairly swims when I think 
of all the lovely colors! I should think artists 
would go distracted; I know I should if I were 
an artist.” 

“You can’t live on beautiful colors,” replied 
Stacey; “at least I can’t. I’d rather have beau- 
tiful manners if I were choosing. Sometimes I 
get so disgusted with human nature that I hate 
to go near any place where people buy or sell. 
This morning I was looking at peaches—you 
have to watch Ricocci; he’s sold me some that 
looked delicious and proved to be as hard as 
bullets—when I got them home. So I was feeling 
these,—carefully, of course,—and a stout woman 
in purple said sharply, ‘You shouldn’t do that; 
it makes rotten spots, and then I have to buy 
your rotten spots!’ ” 

“Pleasant greeting! What did you say?” 

“T said that I bought some one else’s soft 
spots, so that evened things up. But she still 
insisted that I was spoiling her own particular 
peaches; whereupon I said sweetly that I’d no 
doubt she tested them that way herself. Of course 
I know it was horrid, but she made me so mad! 
And all the way home that foolish old verse we 
used to hear rang in my mind: 

“If you bring a smiling visage 
To the glass, you meet a smile. 

“Well, it isn’t true! I was smiling enough until 

that creature in purple fell upon me. And that 
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isn’t my first unpleasant experience either; it 
just happens to be my latest.” 

“Why don’t you get there first?” Jennie asked. 
“Really it’s lots of fun. Cut the ground from 
under their grouches.” 

“T’d like to see anybody cut the ground from 
under my friend in purple!” 

“Maybe you couldn’t. But maybe too if you’d 
looked at her with those big blue eyes of yours 
and asked her how to test peaches without pinch- 
ing them you’d have had an admirer for life.” 

“Not much!” Stacey reported with emphasis. 
“She wasn’t the admiring kind, You’d never say 
it if you’d seen her.” Then she smiled; she felt 
better. “I don’t believe a word of it, but I’ve 
a great mind to try it—just to prove how mis- 
taken you are!” 
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BLACKWALL ETIQUETTE 


HE Blackwall frigates had their own cher- 
| ished traditions, customs and etiquette. Their 
sailors, says Mr. Basil Lubbock in a recent 
history of the famous line, did not pull and 
haul to the chanteys that were almost universal 
elsewhere; they responded to the shrill blast of 
the boatswain’s whistle or to the sweetly enliven- 
ing strains of the ship’s fiddler. 

As to the officers—‘“Blackwall fashion” be- 
came a recognized marine synonym for the grand 
manner. For example, most of the captains were 
exceedingly particular concerning dress. On board 
the crack frigate Trafalgar the captain sent a 
steward to inform the midshipmen’s berth every 
morning what they should wear for the day, blues 
or whites. 

A former middy of the Trafalgar, W. I. Downie, 
relates in his reminiscences that, having unfor- 
tunately lost overboard two caps embellished with 
badges and bands, he went on deck one morning 
at eight bells to keep his watch, wearing a plain 
cap. The skipper, he writes, looked very hard at 
me. After screwing his eyeglass into his eye, he 
came over to leeward and said, “Are you ashamed 
of the service, sir?” 

“No, sir, certainly not.” 

“Well, then, why have you not the company’s 
flag on your cap?” 

I told him that both my badges were over- 
board. 

“Then, sir, go down on the main deck and 
keep your watch there; I cannot have half-dressed 
officers on the poop of this ship.” 

With rueful steps I descended the poop ladder, 
and, poor little wretch that I was, I thought I 
should sink under the disgrace. For a quarter of 
an hour I walked dismally up and down and felt 
very sick. At the expiration of that time the 
captain’s steward came to me and, holding out a 
small parcel, said: 

“The captain’s compliments, sir; and will you 
please place this badge and band on your cap. 
You can then resume your duties on the poop. He 
would suggest you attach a lanyard to it.” 

I joyfully proceeded to ship the brass binding 
and did not forget to secure it as suggested. Then, 
no longer an outcast, I gleefully mounted the 
poop ladder once more. I touched my cap as 
I again stepped on that sacred piece of deck 
which must not be trodden save by those suit- 
ably decorated with the company’s house flag. 
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EDMUND BURKE’S VENISON 


RS. WEBSTER, who for many years was 
housekeeper in the family of Edmund 
Burke, the great British orator, fully 

appreciated her famous employer and once paid 
him a remarkable tribute. 

“Yes, sir,” she told a guest who had congrat- 
ulated her on being able to serve such a great 
man, “he is indeed a great man; he knows and 
does everything but what is mean and little.” 

Nevertheless, a recent writer on the émigrés 
in England has recalled an amusing scene in 
which the good woman once successfully with- 
stood her master’s too generous intentions. It 
was in the time of the French Revolution, and 
a refuge for French royalists and a school for 
their children had been established at Butler’s 
Court chiefly through Burke’s influence and the 
generosity of his friends. He took a keen personal 
interest in the establishments and showed it in a 
variety of ways. 

Whenever there was anything nice in the larder, 
such as a haunch of venison or game intended 
for the second course, Mrs. Webster was obliged 
to keep watch over the dainty lest her improv- 
ident employer should slyly send it to the French 
people. Sometimes he managed to elude her vig- 
ilance; sometimes he was caught and disappointed. 

One day as he was about to send off a noble 
gift of venison that Mrs. Webster had intended 
to dress for the company she darted upon him 
as if upon a thief. “Sir, sir!” she cried. “I can- 
not part with my haunch. I cannot, indeed. I 
shall be ruined if I lose my haunch; we shall 
have nothing fit for dinner.” 

“But, my dear Mrs. Webster, pray consider 
these poor people —” 

“T can consider nothing, sir, but that we shall 
have no second course. Give it away to the French 
people, indeed!” 

“But these poor people have been accustomed 
to such things in their own country, and for one 
day I think we can do without them.” 

“Bless me, sir, do remember there are Lord 
and Lady So-and-So and Mr. and Mrs. Blank 
coming; and without something of that kind I 
shall get into shocking disgrace. No, no, sir, I 
cannot part with my haunch of venison!” 

Nor was any oratory of the great man suffi- 
cient to persuade her to do as he wished. 


No doubt the poor refugees would have appre- 
ciated the venison, but no doubt they got along 
cheerfully without it. They tried gallantly to 
make the best of things in a land of exile the 
ways of which were strange to them. One of the 
group, Cazelés, the very morning after he arrived 
lifted his fork and, curiously scrutinizing the bit 
of toast served him at breakfast, inquired with 
much interest if it were a specimen of that 
famous viand of which he had often heard, the 
“rosbif” of old England? 
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COLLEGE LIFE IN COLONIAL 
TIMES 


OLLEGE students of today and certainly 

the fathers who have college expenses to 

pay will be interested in this expense 
account of a young colonial student. The young 
man was born near Waltham, Massachusetts, in 
May, 1732. In the year 1751 his father decided 
that his son should go to the college at Newark, 
New Jersey. That he might be favorably received 
there among strangers the young man was fur- 
nished with letters of commendation from clergy- 
men and from honorable magistrates. Here is an 
extract from one of those important letters: 

“Mr. visits Newark college in order to 
qualify himself for ye work of ye ministry and 
to obtain academical honors from that college, 
which I doubt not his piety and learning will 
soon merit.” 

The young man made out a list of things 
needful for his journey; among them were butter 
at eight and one third cents a pound and tea at 
four dollars a pound. Stopping at Newport, he 
supplied himself with a penknife, a corkscrew 
and a buckle brush. After he had spent eighteen 
and three fourths cents in New York he hurried 
on to Newark. Among the new clothing that 
seemed essential was a cocked hat of imperish- 
able felt with an embroidered silk button upon 
the front of it. 

After twelve months at college the young 
student bought a horse upon which to ride home; 
he had sent his baggage by sea. He was on the 
road for four days, and though he stopped to 
rest each night his notebook shows an expense 
account of less than five dollars for the trip. 
Here are his college bills for the whole year: 





Clothing . » : . » . s . $43.00 
College bills, board at 80 and % centsa week 42.00 
Amusements. ° . ° . ° ° 6.00 
College bills proper 20.00 
Rum. . ° . - 3.00 
Cider . ar oe 8.00 
Traveling expenses . . . or 12.00 

Fuel, hickory wood at $1.62 a cord, candles, 
barber and othersundries . . . 11.00 
$145.00 


How many young men nowadays spend as 
little as that for twelve months at college? 
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THE COWBQYS OF THE 
CAMARGUE 


HE “Wild West” of southern France is an 
island. On it you will find the approximate 
counterpart of the American cowboy and 
also, as a matter of fact, of the vaquero of 
Spain, the Gaucho of the pampas and the rough- 
rider of Australia. The French herder, we learn 
from Dr. André Vialles: in the National Geo- 
graphic Magazine, is called a gardian, and the 
country over which his cattle roam is known as 
the Camargue. It forms the delta of fhe Rhone 
River. 
The gardian wears a wide-rimmed felt hat, a 
bright-colored shirt and a black coat lined with 





A cowboy of the Camargue 


velvet. His trousers are of brown cloth resembling 
leather; a taiolo, a kind of large woolen belt 
several yards long, supports them. In the winter 
he wears wooden sabots when riding and some- 
times dons calfskin leggings similar to the Amer- 
ican cowboy’s “chaps.” His hand-forged spurs 
are short and have small rowels. He seldom 
carries firearms. 

He uses the seden, a horsehair lariat sometimes 
thirty-six feet long, but, as it is light and does 
not carry well in the air, he does not throw it 
while on horseback. When he is mounted a fichei- 
roun, or trident, takes the place of the seden. 
The trident is a hand-forged piece of iron the 
classic and ancient form of which is a half- 
moon with sharp horns and a third short, trian- 
gular point between. The implement is helved on 
a staff seven feet long. Gardians handle it with 
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great cleverness for throwing calves for branding 
or weaning, for controlling unruly bulls and for 
stopping a stampede. They use it also as a staff 
when fording streams. 

In the Camargue the rodeo, or round-up, has 
become, as it were, a cultural conference during 
which while the freedom-loving gardians brand 
their cattle with the distinguishing initial or 
heraldic emblem they also and unwittingly im- 
press on themselves the distinguishing marks 
of Provence. From the fight between man and 
beast incidental to branding comes the “fight for 
the cockade,” a peculiarly humane type of bull- 
fighting that is one of the prominent features of 
the rodeo. The contestants stand in a ring, and 
the object of each is to snatch a colored cockade 
that is poised between the deadly horns of a 
running bull. The cockades have a prize value 
that the qualities of the bulls determine. 
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A RIVAL TO OLD SCROOGE 


BENEZER SCROOGE, that “squeezing, 
wrenching, grasping, scraping, clutching, 
covetous old sinner, hard and sharp as a 

flint,” is our idea of a pretty mean person. Few 
men, fortunately, are in the same class with him. 
Yet this incident, which Mr. G. B. Burgin relates 
in his Memoirs of a Clubman, serves to remind 
us that now and again in real life we are likely 
to run upon a rival to the tight-fisted “hand at 
the grindstone.” 

While I was one of the editors of a certain 
magazine, writes Mr. Burgin, my assistant came 
to me one day and said, “You say I never do a 
generous thing. Now I am going to tell you of 
a very generous thing I did this morning.” 

I said that I was delighted that he had re- 
formed. 

“You know Smithson, the artist who bolted to 
America and left a wife and child to starve?” he 
inquired. 

“Yes. What of him?” 

“It was very wet this morning, and the poor 
woman came in drenched with her lovely little 
girl. She explained that her only means of live- 
lihood was to let the child sit as a model to 
artists for an infant St. John and all that sort 
of thing.” 

“Well?” 

“It wasn’t well. Don’t be so impatient. She 
asked me to lend her some money, and I refused.” 

“Of course. You would.” 7 

“Though I make it a rule never to lend money, 
she looked so cold and hungry that I felt sorry 
for her and asked her if she would like a cup 
of tea.” 

“T apologize.” 

“I thought you would. You may. remember 
that the office boy does a lucrative business by 
selling you cups of tea in the afternoon; so I 
discovered his tea caddy—he was out at lunch— 
and made them each a cup. It occurred to me that 
they were hungry. I went to the chief’s room 
and found his tin of fancy biscuits. I gave them 
two each, and they were very happy and thank- 
ful, though I think they would have preferred 
three. Now do I never do a good deed?” 

“T never said that you were not capable of 
doing a kind deed at some one else’s expense,” I 
replied. 

A fortnight later the chief asked me: “Seen 
my tin of biscuits?” 

I had not. Then I remembered and went to my 
assistant. “Where are the rest of Mr. Blank’s 
biscuits?” I asked. 

He looked a little confused. “I’m very sorry. 
I meant to return them, but the temptation was 
too much for me, and I ate them myself.” 

“And you’ve gained half a pound of biscuits 
for doing a kind deed! You'd better buy Mr. 
Blank a fresh supply.” 

“Ts it absolutely necessary? We are all liable 
to moments of temptation.” 

“Absolutely necessary. Run out and get them, 
and I’ll say I’ve found the tin.” 

He crawled out and returned with the biscuits. 
“One must be prepared to suffer for doing good,” 
he moaned. 
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HOW THE DESERTERS RETURNED 


T the beginning of the Civil War the North 
was poorly prepared; it lacked supplies, 
officers and organization. Almost every 

town at once raised its company, which elected 
a captain and then drilled and awaited orders 
from Washington. Frequently orders were long 
in coming, so long indeed that enthusiasm waned, 
and many men and sometimes whole companies 
deserted. 

The company to which Dan Wellman and 
Lloyd Jones belonged was one of those that 
deserted in a body. Most of the members went 
home, but Dan and Lloyd took their army rifles 
and a good supply of ammunition and, retiring to 
a lonely cabin back in the hills of southern 
Michigan, prepared to stay till the war ended. 
They repaired the cabin, cut the winter’s supply 
of wood and enjoyed themselves, hunting and 
fishing. 

The first engagements of the war had gone 
hard with the North, and the Northern Army 
was making strenuous efforts to hold back the 
Confederates. Officials in blue were rounding up 
deserters and were hastily reorganizing companies 
that had disbanded. 

One day Dan and Lloyd were surprised by two 
former comrades at arms, who came so suddenly 
upon them that they could not escape. “Well, 
boys,” said the leader, “we have come for you. 
You are to consider yourselves under arrest and 
come along with us to camp.” 
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HE RELIANCE is a re- 
markable watch. A lasting 
proof of success in applying 
Ingersoll economy methods in 


the fine watch field, 

Outwardly, as handsome a 
watch as men wish—the thin- 
nest 16-size, 7-jewel watch 
made in America, Inwardly, as 
pretty a 7-jewel movement as 
any man could ask. It has the 
same solid bridge-construction 
you find in expensive watches. 
A thorobred, and looks it. 





VERYONE should have a 

'Yankee—the oe Yer 

reliable, best-known watch. Nearly 
everyone has, 








Don’t Wear 
a Truss 


BE COMFORTABLE—Wear 
the Brooks Appliance, the 
modern scientific invention 
which gives rupture —_e 
immediate relief. It has no 
obnoxious springs or pads. 
Automatic Air Cushions bind * 

and draw together the broken MR. C. E. BROOKS 
Parts. No salves or plasters. Durable. Cheap. Sent 
on trial to prove its worth. Never on sale in stores 
ppliance is made to order, the proper 
a ¥ of Air Cushion depending on the 
nature of each case. Beware of imitations. Look for 
trade-mark bearing portrait and signature of C. E. 
Brooks which appears on every Appliance. None 
other genuine. ll information and booklet sent 
free in plain, sealed envelope. 


Brooks Appliance Co., 470-T State St., Marshall, Mich. 
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ment. They are “Young 
America’s First Choice.” 
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THE COMPANION FOR ALL THE FAMILY 


“Give us time to pack our things,” pleaded 
Dan, and after some parley the soldiers con- 
sented. 

While Dan and Lloyd were packing their be- 
longings, the soldiers told them what had hap- 
pened; a new captain was reorganizing the old 
company, they said, and they had received new 
uniforms, blankets and new rifles. 

“New rifles! Let’s see them!” exclaimed Dan. 

“Ves, let’s see them!” echoed Lloyd. 

The raw young soldiers proudly handed over 
their new rifles for Dan and Lloyd to admire. 
With a wink at Lloyd, Dan turned suddenly 
upon the unsuspecting soldiers. “Now face about, 
fellows,” he said with a show of authority. “We'll 
teach you to come around disturbing peaceful 
citizens. We’ll see you safe back to camp.” 

The soldiers were furious. They protested; 
they threatened; they coaxed. But all was in 
vain. 

Great was the amusement and hilarity of the 
company at seeing two unkempt-looking hunters 
marching two sheepish-looking well-dressed sol- 
diers ahead of them along the road. In front of 
the amazed captain they halted. “Here, captain,” 
said the quick-witted Dan, “here are those two 
deserters you sent us after. Don’t be too hard on 


them.” 
e 9 
BIG MEAT EATERS 


HY does man become a cannibal? Mr. W. 

D. M. Bell, a contributor to Country Life, 

thinks that the cause is constant craving 
for meat in a land where mostly grain abounds. 
He tells some interesting things about the ex- 
traordinary diet of the natives of the Bahr Aouk 
in Africa. 

When they inhabit a stockless area, he says, 
they go for months without flesh, except of course 
for an occasional rat, mongoose or bird. In those 
circumstances the craving for meat naturally be- 
comes intense and in my opinion is the cause of 
cannibalism. 

When the people suddenly have almost unlim- 
ited meat, as they do have when they kill an 
elephant or a hippopotamus, they simply gorge 
themselves. A man will eat from fifteen to twenty 
pounds in twenty-four hours. All night long he 
will eat and doze and eat again. As a result his 
skin turns a peculiar dull color, and his eyes 
become yellow. On the third day he has com- 
pletely recovered his natural appearance and is 
again full of energy. In a short time he wants his 
grain food again and if he has the choice will eat 
a large portion of grain to a small portion of 
meat. 

If, as with the elephant, there is much fat with 
the meat, the natives are likely to become ex- 
tremely fit on that diet. For example, for sixty- 
three days of consecutive marching a kilangozi, 
or head porter, of mine who was of slight build 
carried his mat, his blanket, fifteen pounds of 
rations and a tusk that weighed one hundred and 
forty-eight pounds! The shortest day was five 
hours, and some days were very long indeed. For 
rations throughout the march he had two pounds 
of native grain every day and as much meat and 
elephant fat as he cared for. His physical condi- 
tion was magnificent throughout. 
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THE BUTCHER’S BOY READS 
HISTORY 


HE subject in English history was the reign 

of Richard I. One of the pupils, says a 

Canadian correspondent, writing of his 
boyhood days in England, had begun to read: 
“The king set sail with five hundred knives and 
,one thousand skewers together with several thou- 
sand archers and footmen.’ ” 

He had got as far as that when the master 
interrupted him sharply. “Spell those words, 
‘knives’ and ‘skewers’!” 

“ *K.n-i-g-h-t-s’ and ‘e-s-q-u-i-r-e-s,’ ”’ 
reply. 

Then with a swish the cane descended on the 
boy’s shoulders as the master gave him the cor- 
rect pronunciation. Had the master’s bump of 
humor been more fully grown, the fact that ‘the 
boy was the son of the village. butcher might 
have saved him from a caning. 

The same boy, who appeared to have an un- 
happy faculty for misreading words, was respon- 
sible for a whole page in his copy book that 
read: “Hop on; hop over,” instead of “Hope on; 
hope ever,” which was at the top of the pages. 
And again the cane descended. 
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LEARNED BARBARISMS 


HE use of Greek or Latin roots from which 

to form new words, required by the ad- 

vance of scientific knowledge, is almost 
universal among learned men. On the whole the 
practice is useful, but it can be carried to absurd- 
ity. Dr. Brudenell Carter, the English oculist, in 
one of his books, protests against doctors who air 
their supposed acquirements by coining horrible 
verbal compounds that are usually intended to 
express very simple conditions. 

I have, he writes, seen dacryocystosyringokat- 
akleisis used to express obstruction of the tear 
duct, and amphiblestroicitis to express inflamma- 
| tion of the retina of the eye. I once met a country 
| cabinetmaker who built wooden frames, covered 
with needlework, to protect polished fenders 
against the feet. He sought a name for his con- 
trivance from the local schoolmaster, who fur- 
nished him with antitribospodothecidion and with | 
a literal translation—an against-friction-of-the- 
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It improves appetite and 
digestion. Allays thirst 


pleasure and benefit for 5c. 


The Flavor Lasts 


“After Every Meal” 


The old song runs 





“A winning way— 
a pleasant smile.” 


Keep teeth white 
and breath sweet 
with WRIGLEY’S 
—then your smile 
will be winning! 
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BOYS! Fs: 


I have worked outa plan so that boys can sell dur- 
ing spare hours a well-known food product in their 
own neighborhood—and make from $2.20 to $6.60 a 
week. I call these boys my “junior sales force’”’— 
and Iam making them real salesmen—so that later 
they can build up a business of their own and have 
a real education in salesmanship. Here is a sample 
of what my boys write me: “I sold out the first day— 
send another order as quickly as possible.’’ Any 
boy with red blood in his veins can become a junior 
salesman in his city for me and make money. Write 
me to tell you what I can do for you and you for me. 
No capital required. Write today. Direct letter to 

SALESMANACER, Speciality Sales Dept., 

377 Broadway, Boston, Mass. 





of Asthma 


The demand for Dr. Hayes’ book describing the new 
and successful method of relieving and curing Asthma 
and Hay-Fever has been so great that a new edition 
of one hundred thousand has just been put to press. 





Dr. Hayes is distributing the book free to all sufferers 
| and if you want a copy send a two-cent stamp with | 
name and address at once to P. Harold Hayes, M. nq 
| Buffalo, N. Y., asking for Bulletin Y-222. p bent 
from cases treated the past few years show that the 
| disease does not return. 
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Using a Truss 


STUART’S PLAPAO- 
ADS are different from 
the truss, being mechanico- 
chemico applicators made 
self-adhesive purposely to 
hold the distended muscles 


buckles or spring attached 
—cannot slip, se cannot 
chafe or press against the 
pubic bone. Thousands have 
successfully treated them- 


Faotante felves at home without Fee-Simile 
ndrance from work—mos 

Cae ee obstinate cases conquered. ane See 

Soft as velvet— easy to apply—inexpensive. Awarded 


Gold Medal and Grand Prix. —— of recovery is 
| natural, so afterwards no further use for trusses. We 
| prove it by sending Trial of Pla FREE 


er use 
— absolutely 
Write name on Coupon an 


send TODAY. 


| PLAPAO CO., 977 S Bldg., St. M 
Successful Treatment — ee 


Name. 


— mail will bring Free Trial Plapao. 


aS FREE Sate ELS5 Sno NUMBER Ie CLASS CLASS _PINS) 


Either pin illustrated made with any 3 let- 
ters and 2 ae one or two colors enamel. 
Sterling 








733, 44 of sterling and solid gold pins and rings. 


Bastian Bros. Co. 405 Bastian Bldg., Rochester, N.Y. 






YANKEE DOODLE HOUSE 
(Van Rensselaer Mansion ) 


This fine old house — one of the oldest 
houses in America— has played a stirring 
part in Our Country’s history. The romance 
of two anda half centuries surrounds it, and 
**Yankee Doodle’’—that famous song— 


was written here. Its picture, a hand- 
colored reproof etching 8x12 inches, is 
offered not only for its historical value but 
for the unusual beauty of the picture itself. 
We will send you this picture, with a copy of the 
original words of ““ Yankee Doodle ’’ enclosed, upon re- 
ceipt of money order or check for $1.25 or, if you prefer, 


by parcel post collect. If you are not highly pleased with 
the picture you may return it and we will refund the money. 


THEODORE COMPTON 
Dept. Y, 160 Fifth Avenue, New York. 








THE COMPANION FOR ALL THE FAMILY 


THE YOUTH'S COMPANION is an illustrated 
- for all the my — Fm 

price is ear, in advance, 

ae go to —A address in the United 8 States = om 

d $3.00 to foreign countries. Entered at the 

Office, Boston, Mass., as second-class matter. 
Renewal Payment sl should be sent directly to this office 

and _ receipt will be acknowledged by change in the 


expfration Gate following the su — 's address on 
the m a. to a stranger is 
made at the risk of the sub: 


a —_ * be . 4 by, Post eeist L., #. Z omer 
er, Express Money a egiste! er 01 
Bank Draft. No other way by is safe. 
Always give the name — the aon Office to which your 
paper is sent. In for change of address be sure 
to ——- the old as well as the new address. Your name 
it be found on our books unless this is done. 
Manuscripts offered for publication should, in every 
case, be addressed to The Editors. A personal address 
delays consideration r of them. 
Letters should be addressed and orders made payable to 


PERRY MASON COMPANY 
The Youth’s Companion 
Commonwealth Avenue and St. Paul Street, Boston, Mass. 











SEPTIC SORE THROAT 


EPTIC sore throat is a form of sore throat 
that occurs in limited epidemics, which 
merely means that all the cases apparently 

arise from a common source. The malady occurs 
almost always in what are called milk epidemics; 
that is, it is contracted through drinking milk or 
cream from a cow that has a streptococcus abscess 
of the udder. The cow usually acquires the infec- 
tion from a milker who has a sore throat, and she 
returns it to man with compound interest. The 





is not contagious in the ordinary way; 





Try It in Your Home for 
3 Months—Then Decide 


Our plan makes it possible for 
you to test the high- 
grade, first quality 
















New Companion 
Sewing Machine 
in your home for 3 months 
before deciding. If unsat- 
isfactory we will return your 
money and take back the 
machine at our expense. 


Seven Styles. We offer choice of seven styles, 
including foot treadle and electric models. 
Each machine is of the dependable Compan- 
ion quality, warranted for twenty-five years, 
is sold at a new low price and delivered free 
at your nearest freight station (in U.S.). 

It Is Easy to Find Out all about this fine ma- 
chine. A postal-card request will bring descriptive 
booklet, free trial offer, and attractive terms of 
purchase by return mail. Write today. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY 
Commonwealth Ave., Boston, Massachusetts 
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JUNIOR POOL TABLES 


$4.50—$7.00—$20.00—$40.00 and up 


Magnificently made, in all sizes, portable, used in any 
room, set up or put out of the wa’ 
leveled. Over 100,000 in use. 

for all the family. Home practice will make you ex- 


pert. At your dealers, or write for Catalog to 











E. T. Burrowes Co., 3 Brown St., Portland, Maine 
Edeson Radio Phones 
Adustable Diaphragm Clearance 


We guarantee satisfaction, or your money 
tclunded. ¢ adjustment feature places owr 
phones on a par af ithe world’s greatest makes. 
Our sales plan eliminates dealer's profits and 

losses from bad accounts, hence the low price. 
al phones cannot be made. Immediate 
deliveries. Double Ohm sets, $3.98; 1500 
Ohm single set, $2.50. Circular free. 


Edeson Phone Co. 6 BeachSt. 8°83; Bo 
More Than a Million Copies Sold 


BEAUTIFUL JOE 


The Autobiography of a Dog 
By MARSHALL SAUNDERS 
Revised Edition. Illustrated, $1.50—mnow ready. 
Written for children — read by adults, too. 
At your Bookstore, or 
THE JUDSON PRESS, 1701 Chestnut St., Phila. 
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BOYS AND GIRLS EARN XMAS MONEY 
Write for 60 sets AMERICAN CHRISTMAS SEALS. Sell 
for 10c. a set. When sold, send us $3.00 and keep $2.00. 
W. NEUBECKER, 961 East 23d Street, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 





Ask your the red ed 


Storekeeper for STOVINK remedy. 


Mfrs., Johnson’s Laboratory, Inc., Worcester, Mass. 





there is slight danger of acquiring it merely from 
being in the presence of a person who already is 
suffering with it. 

The attack begins suddenly with chills, rapidly 
rising temperature, pains and soreness in the 
limbs with headache; in the case of children there 
are nausea and vomiting. Pain in swallowing is 
present from the start, and examination shows the 
throat to be extremely red and covered more or 
less with a grayish-white pellicle that may be 
either thin and barely discernible or thick and 
matted like the false membrane of the throat 
during diphtheria. Usually the pulse is very 
rapid, but in exceptional cases it is as slow as it 
is during health or even slower. If it is slower, 
you should look after the heart, for it is prob- 
able that the poison of the disease is acting either 
on the heart or on its regulator nerve. As almost 
invariably in a case of sore throat, the patient 
is greatly depressed physically and often is men- 
tally depressed as well; he feels ill through and 
through. In sympathy with the inflammation of 
the mucous membrane at the back of the throat 
and the tonsils the glands of the neck become 
swollen, sometimes excessively, and some of them 
may form abscesses and, breaking down, dis- 
charge a quantity of matter. 

Septic sore throat, severe as its symptoms 
sometimes are, is not often fatal,—death occurs in 
not more than two or three cases out of every 
hundred,—but the disease leaves the patient 
weak for a long time. Though the acute attack 
lasts for only three or four days, the patient 
should not go back to work too early, for if he 
does he will almost surely suffer a relapse within 
a week or so. For some time the tonsils are 
likely to remain swollen, though they will not be 
painful. 

eg? 


AUNT BETSEY’S NIECE 


‘AND how many petitioners today, Lady Mi- 
nerva?” Max asked. 

Bab’s sparkling face laughed back at 
him. It was a perpetual joy to have the big 
brother whom she had adored all her life back 
from college permanently. She could not help 
being glad to have him see that she had made a 
place for herself in the town while he was away. 
“Dull day,” she retorted; “only three inquirers— 
Hazel Perkins to get me to interpret her part in 
the play, Caddie Holcome to know whether to 
buy a black-and-white sweater or a jade and Miss 


Martin to ask what books to recommend to the* 


library committee. I’m not counting the young- 
sters of course; it’s a cold day when Betty doesn’t 
want help for a dozen things, and even Ted for 
two or three.” 

“You should put out a shingle: Barbara Kel- 
vin, Expert Adviser, Authority on literary, artis- 
tic, musical, social and economic subjects. Will 
advise as to dress, profession or affairs of the 
heart. Terms by week, month or year. Special 
rates to old subscribers.” 

“You make it sound like a fortune teller,” Bab 
cried indignantly. 

“Oh, no; I only behold a descendant of Great- 
Aunt Betsey Pringle. You know mother used to 
say that nobody in Compton bought a pair of 
shoes without first consulting Aunt Betsey. She 
was a very capable lady, and she must have 
saved them lots of brain fatigue. I hope they 
appreciated her.” 

“You can’t say anything! What does your 
legal aid do but give advice all day long?” 

“You never were more mistaken in your life, 
Lady Minerva. I work like a dog ten hours a 
day!” 

“Tf it isn’t working to give advice —” 

“For some people it is, but not for a niece of 
Great-Aunt Betsey. Giving advice is as easy as 
for a stream to run downhill. The difficult thing, 
the thing that is turning my young hairs gray, 


is trying to make people who don’t want to use 
their minds give themselves advice! If you want 
a good stiff job, I recommend that.” 

Bab looked startled. ““But—why, people need 
help! Don’t you think it’s your duty to give 
advice when you know what they want to know?” 

“Oh, I wouldn’t say it’s never wise. I suppose 
it’s all right one time in a hundred or so. But 
take Betty and Ted; are you teaching the young- 
sters to be self-reliant and to think for them- 
selves, or are you helping them to be mental 
slackers who will shirk every hard problem and 
will let anybody do their thinking for them?” 

“Indeed I’m not!” Bab replied 

Then, being honest, she became silent. In the 
next few’ minutes she did some of the hardest 
thinking of her life. At the end she looked up 
bravely. “If you hear me doing it when I 
shouldn’t, just call me Aunt Betsey,” she com- 
manded. 

Max smiled at her. “Good work!: I’m proud of 
Aunt Betsey’s niece,” he said. 
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THE LUCKY VICTIM 


T has become quite common for English news- 
papers to stimulate their circulation by offer- 
ing free accident insurance to anyone who 

has a copy of the current issue in his possession 
when he is injured. This is the cheery view that 
Punch takes of what would formerly have been 
considered misfortune, but what today has be- 
come a means of getting rich quick! 


That day good fortune haunted me: 

My early morning cup of tea 

Fell, scalding hot, upon my knee. 
“‘Aha!”’ I cried when I could speak. 

“A happy chance! The Daily Shriek 

Will pay me fifty pounds a week.”’ 
Shaving, I felt my razor slip 

And cut me on the lip. 

“More cash!’’ I breathed. ‘‘The Morning Pip.” 
And when I skidded on the mat, 
Knocking my nasal organ flat, 

“The Wail,’’ I said, ‘‘will pay for that.” 
A fishbone, lodged inside my neck, 

Soon made of me a further wreck, 

But meant a Sunday Cornet check. 

“This is indeed The Day!”’ I said; 

And, though I should have gone to bed, 

I struggled off to work instead. 

A motor swooped: I stumbled, fell; 

And as it crashed, ‘“The Evening Yell,’’ 

I murmured, “‘pays extremely well.’’ 

I reached the station, breathless, late, 
And crushed my elbow in the gate. 

“The Lyre!’’ I quavered. “This is great.”’ 
A rending noise, a warning shout, 

The roof collapsed. . . . They dug me out, 
Babbling, ‘‘Insured! The Daily Spout.”’ 
Softly they bore me home, and there, 
Battered but joyful, free from care, 

I lay in bed—a millionaire. 


o e 
CAREFUL IN LITTLE THINGS 
Tie extraordinary success of the late E. H. 


Harriman in converting the Union Pacific 

Railway from a run-down and almost 
bankrupt concern into one of the most pros- 
perous roads in the country was owing both to 
his broad vision in large matters and to his 
painstaking thoroughness in small ones. In Mr. 
George Kennan’s biography of Mr. Harriman 
there is an interesting story that illustrates per- 
fectly the latter quality. It is told on the 
authority of Mr. Julius Kruttschnitt, who ac- 
companied Mr. Harriman on an inspection tour 
of the Southern Pacific road after he had bought 
the property. 

One day, said Mr. Kruttschnitt, I was walking 
with Mr. Harriman on the road. He noticed a 
track bolt and asked me why so much of the bolt 
should protrude beyond the nut. I replied, “It is 
the size that is generally used.” 

He said, “Why should we use a bolt of such a 
length that a part of it is useless?” 

I replied, “Well, when you come right down to 
it there is no reason.” 

We walked along, and he asked me how many 
track bolts there were to a mile of track, and I 
told him. Thereupon he remarked, “Well, in the 
Union Pacific and Southern Pacific we have 
about eighteen thousand miles of track, and there 
must be some fifty million track bolts in our 
system. If you can cut an ounce off from every 
bolt you will save fifty million ounces of iron, 
and that is something worth while. Change your 
bolt standard.” 
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LOOKING OUT FOR NUMBER ONE 


MAN had rented a field from the owner 

with the stipulation that the rent was to 

be one fourth of the crop raised. At 
harvest time the owner of the land was amazed 
to find that he received nothing at all from 
the renter, and he naturally remonstrated. 

“How’s this? Wasn’t I to get a fourth of the 
crop?” he demanded indignantly. 

“Yes, you were,” the tenant replied candidly, 
“but as it turned out there was only three fourths 
of a crop.’ 

Which reminds us of the man who promised 
to give a neighbor one of a litter of pigs when 
the youngsters were old enough to leave their 
native sty. Some weeks later the neighbor asked 
whether he might come and get the pig. 

“Well, now, that’s too bad,” said the other. 


“You know the pig I was saving for you died.” 


—-— 
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Be Ys! Here is an author who has 
driven dog teams, also saton. thou- 
sands of miles in mid » crossed 
Bering Strait in a skin ome 2 drifted to- 
ward the North Pole, caught in the ice, 
hunted polar bear, walrus and whale on 
the ice floes and the ocean. In White 
Fire he gives you thrilling adventures 
in the air and on the sea. Mr. Snell’s 

ks also have a fine moral spirit—they 
help boys understand the meaning of 
life. Don’t miss White Fire. 


Snell Mystery Books for Boys 


Triple Lost in the Air 
Panther Eye _ The Crimson Flash 
White Fire 
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Every Member 
of the Family 





Mustration by Hanson Booth 
for WORKING THROUGH AT LINCOLN HIGH 


THE “FOUR CORNERS” 

Each one of the four corners of the United States is a 
region unusual in its physical characteristics and in the 
life that is to be found in it. To read the four articles 
describing the “four corners” is to become better ac- 
quainted with the rich variety of our country. 

I. THE EVERGLADES 
Il. THE MAINE WOODS 
Ill. PUGET SOUND 
IV. A SPRING TRAMP ON 
THE COLORADO DESERT J. Smeaton Chase 


Fisher Ames 
Arthur G. Staples 
Walter V. Woehlke 


ABOUT GIRLS 


Dr. Drury’s articles for boys will be long remembered for their stimulating 
character. Miss Warner’s articles are likely to be read with equal apprecia- 
tion by girls—and by those who are interested in their welfare. 

I. WHAT WE ARE REMEMBERED BY 


IL A GIRL’S CASH } Frances Lester Warner 


NATURAL HISTORY 


In this series the farmer, the sportsman, the photographer, the naturalist 
and the person who merely likes to read about animals will each find 
something to interest him. 

I. PHILOHELA Samuel Scoville, Jr. 
Il. THE LARGEST ZOO IN THE WORLD Harry H. Dunn 
III. INSECTS AS AN ECONOMIC FORCE - Charles T. Brues 
IV. SECRET VALLEY Samuel Scoville, Jr. 


PERSONALITIES PAST AND PRESENT 


The delightful articles in this group furnish an interesting basis for com- 
parisons of some of the notable figures of our own time with leaders of a 
bygone generation. 

OUR WESTERN EXPLORERS Albert Bushnell Hart 
INTERESTING PEOPLE I HAVE MET Rev. Francis E. Clark 


D. N. Lehmer va Sencie Clave 
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E list on this page | 
gives only a few of the | 
important and interesting |} 
articles that are to appeat | 
in The Companion during | 


1923. It will be supple- 
mented with numerous 
1 articles on topics of timely 
| interest treated by recog- } ‘ 
nized authorities. 
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OUNCEMENT 


YOUTHS 





IMlustration by George Varian 
for THE CHIMERA OF WITTEE LAKE 


THE “MAJOR SPORTS” 


These essays, recounting personal memories or experi- 
ences, written each of them with the enthusiasm charac- 
teristic of a lover of the game, will delight all true lovers 
of sport. 


I. BASEBALL William Lyon Phelps 


II. ROWING Ralph D. Paine 
Ill. TENNIS Arthur Stanwood Pier 
IV. GOLF Bliss Perry 


V. FOOTBALL Donald Grant Herring 


SERVANTS OF UNCLE SAM 
The consul serves Uncle Sam abroad; the coast guard 
serves him at home; and each of them has a lively and interesting life. 
I. THE AMERICAN CONSUL Arthur B. Cooke 
II. GUARDING OUR COASTS Charles A. McAllister 


REMINISCENCES 


Miss Laut and Miss Brown have sharply contrasted backgrounds for 
their recollections—the wilderness of the Canadian Rockies and the quiet 
and cultivated life of old Concord. Their narratives are, however, equally 
delightful and interesting. 


I. a spe: OF A CABIN DWELLER Agnes C. Laut 
Two parts 
II. YOUNG DAYS IN OLD CONCORD Helen Dawes Brown 
(Two parts) 
MISCELLANEOUS 


From the numerous other articles, not readily to be classified, we select 
the following titles, as illustrating the variety of the subjects treated: 
MATHEMATICAL EPIDEMICS D. N. Lehmer 
THE LURE OF SOUTH AMERICA William B. Parker 
THE LITTLE-KNOWN LANGUAGE Homer Kingsley 
THE BUILDING OF THE LEVIATHAN _ Ralph E. Cropley 
MEMORIAL DAY Samuel S. Drury 
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” Edna Tacker Math 


Arthur G. Staples 


<eme, Serial Stories ibe. 


William Lyon Phelps 


THE STRAWBERRY GIRLS 


No more varied or delightful story of family life has ever been published in The 
Companion. The Addington young people—pretty Lil, vivid, vigorous Nancy, and 
Billy, most adorable of young imps—are as real as your next-door neighbors and will 
win your deep affection. Their story ranges through incidents of fun to incidents of 
pathos and is a rare blend of laughter and tears. This truly heart-warming serial 


— HELEN MILECETE DUFFUS 
WORKING THROUGH AT LINCOLN HIGH 


Jimmy Lee began his high-school career in New York City with great reluctance. 
Soon, however, he found himself interested in his studies and the leader of a 
movement designed to change the spirit of racial animosity existing among the boys 
to one of friendship and loyalty. Then Jimmy had to face a most unpleasant problem 
of his own. Mr. Gollomb has created genuine characters and has built round them 


a story of absorbing interest. JOSEPH GOLLOMB 
THE CHIMERA OF WITTEE LAKE 


The Lamar brothers had disappeared near Wittee Lake, in the delta of the Santee 
River. The brave men who started out to find them encountered in the tangled 
wilderness of swamps mystery and hair-raising adventure of a sort to intimidate the 
stoutest heart. They persisted, however, and their experiences form one of Mr. 
Rutledge’s most gripping stories. There is action in every page, breathless suspense 


in every chapter of this thrilling narrative. ARCHIBALD RUTLEDGE 
FOUR CAMP FIRES TO BETHEL 


This work, by the author of the Mrs. Letty stories, is sure to receive a warm 
welcome from our readers. Sary and Al Quillan, the caravaners, travel about the 
countryside dispelling gloom and trouble wherever they go. The aged couple’s quaint 
and whimsical philosophy, their cheerful optimism, will endear them to the hearts of 
ali. They are two of Gertrude West’s finest and most lovable characters, and they find 


delightful adventure at every turn of the road, GERTRUDE WEST 
THE STRANGEST OF WEDDING JOURNEYS 


The wilderness proved to be far from hospitable when the young fur trader and his 
bride set out to establish a trading post in a northern corner of America. The couple 
had to contend with starvation, cold, a treacherous spy and the attacks of ravenous 
wolf dogs. Through these and many other trials, however, they remained undaunted. 
The story is one of this favorite author’s most fascinating works. 


C. A. STEPHENS 
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J. L. Laughlin 


RALPH ILLINSON 


Ralph hated the idea of being a war gardener. That, however, was before he dis- 
covered that bugs and weeds were not the most dangerous enemies he was forced 
to contend with. The summer was filled with thrills and activities, and Ralph’s 
attitude toward his work changed as rapidly as the number of his adventures in- 
creased. Plot, characters and setting combine to hold the reader’s interest through- 


out this unusual story. ARTHUR STANWOOD PIER 
PRECIOUS PLATINUM 


The young American mining experts are working in Russia when the Bolsheviki 
gain control of the government. With their English helper and his little children 
the miners determine to escape. Mr. Stephens tells vividly the story of their flight 
down a great river and across a desert. The fugitives see many strange sights and 
have some thrilling adventures with Bolshevist officials on their journey through 


the barren country. Cc. A. STEPHENS 
THE EDGE OF RAVEN POOL 


The prospect of life in the South, at the home of a relative who did not desire her 
presence, seemed rather dull and dreary. It turned out, however, that Antoinette 
quickly became interested in trying to unravel a mystery that had troubled her 
aunt for many years, and that proved to be a source of many exciting adventures. 
An unusual setting and an atmosphere of romance and mystery combine to make 


an absorbing story. AUGUSTA HUIELL SEAMAN 
BUCKSKIN AND DESERT 


A friendship that the two young prospectors gained when they voluntarily de- 
stroyed all that they possessed in the world in an effort to save the mining town 
from being burned led them far from civilization on an adventurous quest. Among 
the mountains and through the burning desert the partners journeyed, while a 
skulking enemy hovered always near at hand, hindering and tormenting them with 
the cunning of greed and the resourcefulness of desperation. 


JOSEPH T. KESCEL 
A MESSAGE TO CHIEF JOSEPH 


The search for a lost mine was rudely interrupted by an unlooked-for encounter 
with hostile Indians. Incidentally Dave and the old frontiersman learned something 
that caused them to forget their quests and to bend all their energies toward saving 
the pioneers from almost certain massacre. It was a desperate venture, and Mr. 
Robertson tells of it in an extraordinarily interesting and exciting fashion. 


FRANK C. ROBERTSON 


<Sme Short Duin Seis 


A SILENT PARTNER IN FERRETS 
KED OF THE FOREST PATROL 
THE THING CALLED GENIUS 
TWENTY-EIGHT GOLD EAGLES 
THE COUP OF NANCY CANTEEN 


C. A. Stephens 

Preston Decker Allen 
Marguerite Aspinwall 
C. A. Stephens 

Franklin Welles Calkins 


Illustration by B. J. Rosenmeyer 
for THE STRAWBERRY GIRLS 


THE FOX SNEAK 





FRIENDS 
SARAH’S DAKIN 


THE FOURTH BRIDE 
THE JOY OF THE ROAD Ida Williams Rea 
THE GRUER ORDER 


AN AFFAIR AT TWO-OCEAN PASS 
A FLIER IN “BOY PREFERRED” 
PETER ADJUSTS HIS CONSCIENCE 
STAREE OF THE TREASURE CHEST 
A SATISFACTORY CONCLUSION 


Horace Chadbourne 
Lyman Anson 

Mae Foster Jay 
Neil Estes Cook 
Mather Brooks 


Illustration by Rodney Thomson 
for BUCKSKIN AND DESERT 


C. A. Stephens 
Naomi E. Butler 





Lily Wandel 
Marjorie Hill Allee 
Mabel L. Robinson 








PAP’S BEAR GUM __ Charles Tenney Jackson 
LIGHT TACKLE James P. Long 
WHEN EAST MEETS WEST Arthur S. Pier 
NEIGHBORS Harriet Crocker LeRoy 
THE PRAIRIE DOG Zay Philbrook 
SAM’S WILD HORSE RIDE Herbert Coolidge 
GRANNY AND THE OTHER E. R. Batterham 
THE BIG COUGARS Franklin Welles Calkins 
THE COUNTRY ESTATE Dorothea Castelhun 
RICKETY ANN Naomi Lane Babson 
CINDERELLA APOLOGIZES Edna T. Muth 
A NOCTURNE WITH TURKEY THIEVES 

C. A. Stephens 
THE SHEEP KILLERS Fred Coleman Sears 
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Gertrude West C. A. McAllister Walter V. Woehlke Marguerite Aoiedl 


The éditorial lages | Gp 


TEADYING influences are needed in the 
world today; we try to make The Companion 
a steadying influence. Its editorial discussion 
of contemporary problems is dispassionate and un- 
biased; the contributors to the discussion are num2r- 
ous and do not all wear the same party label; they 
are neither violently radical nor blindly conserva- 
tive ; they treat each subject in a broadly philosoph- 
ical way that enables the reader to form intelligent 
opinions for himself. The Hon. James J. Davis, 
Secretary of Labor, in his autobiography, the Iron 
Puddler, refers to The Companion as one of the 
sources from which he derived an understanding of 
economic questions ; he probably was unaware that 
the treatment of such questions on our Editorial 
Page is in the hands of one of the foremost econo- 
mists of the country. Similarly, the editorial discus- 
sion of political and international affairs is conducted 
by persons exceptionally well qualified through 
knowledge and experience. 

Topics that are treated on the Editorial Page are 
not exclusively economic or political in character. 
Comment of a homely and sometimes a humorous 
sort, little essays on various aspects of nature or — 
human nature, also find a place and give variety and Illustration by A. L. Ripley 


color to the page. for KED OF THE FOREST PATROL 


Current Events 


FOR ALL THE FAMILY 





Ralph E. Cropley Helen Dawes Brown 
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Frank C. Robertson 





Mather Brooks 
(Lt. James S. Eldredge) 


The Department fages 


The Companion prints no description of the making of 
an object until it has examined a working model or its 
equivalent, no receipt or game that it has not tested, no 
vocational article that it does not know to be founded on 
actual experience—in short, no information that has not 
come from authoritative sources and stood the test of 
thorough expert examination. 


The Family Page 

Day after day letters in great numbers come to 
The Companion office asking for copies of Depart- 
ment Page articles printed a month, a year, ten years 
ago. More than sixty thousand requests for one 
Family Page article have been received. Matter of 
that kind is worth printing and worth reading. The 
Family Page will strive to furnish a great deal of it 


in 1923. 
The Boys’ Page 

The accuracy and timeliness of The Companion 
articles on radio are typical of the qualities of all 
Boys’ Page material. In addition to new and im- 
portant radio matter the 1923 schedule will include 
articles on such subjects as baseball, checkers, basket 
ball, football, tennis, fishing, camping, natural science, 
pets, indoor games and a hundred other things. 


The Girls’ Page 


Supplementing the Editorial Page and often furnishing the raw material Upstairs in the study, downstairs in the kitchen; at work in the garden, 
for editorial comment in a subsequent issue, is the department of Current at play on the tennis courts—the girl of today is to be found wherever 
Events. The more important happenings in the world are there described _ activities are going forward. The Girls’ Page for the coming year will reflect 
in a compact and yet readable manner; the work of selection is carefully the many varied interests of its readers. The girl with an artistic bent, the 


done ; and the summary is useful for reference. athletic girl, the business girl, the girl with an aptitude for needlework and 
: millinery, will find constructive suggestions and timely hints to interest her. 
The Health Article Holidays will bring suggestions for suitable entertainments; every month 


The oldest reader of The Companion cannot remember the time when will bring items of practical value concerning the management of the home, 
the Health Article was not a conspicuous feature of the paper. Matters of __ the girl’s personal belongings, her good looks, her health and her character. 


personal and of public hygiene, the symptoms 
and the proper treatment of the more frequent 
diseases, and suggestions for household nurs- 


The Children’s Page 


ing and first aid in case of accident are to be THE YOUTH'S COMPAN ION disten  dee Coenen ihe ole. 


found in these weekly papers. They are written 


by one of the most experienced physicians in H O E C A I END A tures are the work of the best illustrators 
the United States, but they are not intended M R engaged > peene Were: Sara wen Clever 





to displace the family doctor. Their function is 
to explain the causes and the first symptoms oY 
of disease and to help the family to do the SS oP SSE eRe OS eR 
right thing while it awaits the arrival and the ware 

advice of the doctor. moe ‘a tieanan mut 
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The Miscellany Page 


: One of the most characteristic departments 
in The Companion’s weekly offering to its 28 29 30 31 
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readers is the Miscellany. There you will al- oon 

ways find something to divert you, to instruct i “il The Youth's Companion 
you, to help you. There is verse, poetic or igi 
merely humorous; there are articles that 
carry in attractive form distinctly religious or 
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ethical messages. There are bits of curious 
information or observation in the fields of 


and amusing verses, many of them well fitted 
for use as recitations, a great number of stories 
and numerous songs and little plays. The page 
is an invaluable aid to parents, because, al- 
though its primary purpose is to entertain 
the child, it also helps, in ways that are never 
too obvious, to guide and mould mind and 
character. 


Stamps, Puzzles, Receipts and 


Nature and Science 
Supplementing the. Family Page, the Boys’ 
Page and the Girls’ Page, a number of special 
columns will appear. Those include Stamps to 
Stick, the authoritative and timely department 
of philatelic information ; Nuts to Crack, widely 


natural history, travel or invention, lively ” : known to three generations for its great variety 
episodes of adventure and plenty of clean, A New Calendar for 19 23 of ingenious and amusing puzzles; The Com- 


cheerful fun. 


panion Receipts, gathered from all over the 


When you can sit down for only a few Ae Home Calendar will be given to all world and tested carefully for American kitch- 


minutes and do not want to begin a long story 
or article The Companion’s Miscellany Page 


ens; and Nature and Science, giving the earliest 


new subscribers and to all our old friends information about important and inte.esting 


is the page to which you-will naturally turn. qho renew their subscriptions for 1923. _ inventions and discoveries. 
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<Sme, Serial Stories tee 


THE STRAWBERRY GIRLS 


No more varied or delightful story of family life has ever been published in The 
Companion. The Addington young people—pretty Lil, vivid, vigorous Nancy, and 
Billy, most adorable of young imps—are as real as your next-door neighbors and will 
win your deep affection. Their story ranges through incidents of fun to incidents of 
pathos and is a rare blend of laughter and tears. This truly heart-warming serial 


ae: i aoe alana HELEN MILECETE DUFFUS 
WORKING THROUGH AT LINCOLN HIGH 


Jimmy Lee began his high-school career in New York City with great reluctance. 
Soon, however, he found himself interested in his studies and the leader of a 
movement designed to change the spirit of racial animosity existing among the boys 
to one of friendship and loyalty. Then Jimmy had to face a most unpleasant problem 
of his own. Mr. Gollomb has created genuine characters and has built round them 


a story of absorbing interest. JOSEPH GOLLOMB 
THE CHIMERA OF WITTEE LAKE 


The Lamar brothers had disappeared near Wittee Lake, in the delta of the Santee 
River. The brave men who started out to find them encountered in the tangled 
wilderness of swamps mystery and hair-raising adventure of a sort to intimidate the 
stoutest heart. They persisted, however, and their experiences form one of Mr. 
Rutledge’s most gripping stories. There is action in every page, breathless suspense 


in or chapter of this thrilling narrative. ARCHIBALD RUTLEDGE 
FOUR CAMP FIRES TO BETHEL 


This work, by the author of the Mrs. Letty stories, is sure to receive a warm 
welcome from our readers. Sary and Al Quillan, the caravaners, travel about the 
countryside dispelling gloom and trouble wherever they go. The aged couple’s quaint 
and whimsical philosophy, their cheerful optimism, will endear them to the hearts of 
all. They are two of Gertrude West’s finest and most lovable characters, and they find 


delightful adventure at every turn of the road. GERTRUDE WEST 
THE STRANGEST OF WEDDING JOURNEYS 


The wilderness proved to be far from hospitable when the young fur trader and his 
bride set out to establish a trading post in a northern corner of America. The couple 
had to contend with starvation, cold, a treacherous spy and the attacks of ravenous 
wolf dogs. Through these and many other trials, however, they remained undaunted. 
The story is one of this favorite author’s most fascinating works. 


C. A. STEPHENS 


RALPH ILLINSON 


Ralph hated the idea of being a war gardener. That, however, was before he dis- 
covered that bugs and weeds were not the most dangerous enemies he was forced 
to contend with. The summer was filled with thrills and activities, and Ralph’s 
attitude toward his work changed as rapidly as the number of his adventures in- 
creased. Plot, characters and setting combine to hold the reader’s interest through- 


out this unusual story. ARTHUR STANWOOD PIER 
PRECIOUS PLATINUM 


The young American mining experts are working in Russia when the Bolsheviki 
gain control of the government. With their English helper and his little children 
the miners determine to escape. Mr. Stephens tells vividly the story of their flight 
down a great river and across a desert. The fugitives see many strange sights and 
have some thrilling adventures with Bolshevist officials on their journey through 


the barren country. C. A. STEPHENS 
THE EDGE OF RAVEN POOL 


The prospect of life in the South, at the home of a relative who did not desire her 
presence, seemed rather dull and dreary. It turned out, however, that Antoinette 
quickly became interested in trying to unravel a mystery that had troubled her 
aunt for many years, and that proved to be a source of many exciting adventures. 
An unusual setting and an atmosphere of romance and mystery combine to make 


an absorbing story. AUGUSTA HUIELL SEAMAN 
BUCKSKIN AND DESERT 


A friendship that the two young prospectors gained when they voluntarily de- 
stroyed all that they possessed in the world in an effort to save the mining town 
from being burned led them far from civilization on an adventurous quest. Among 
the mountains and through the burning desert the partners journeyed, while a 
skulking enemy hovered always near at hand, hindering and tormenting them with 
the cunning of greed and the resourcefulness of desperation. 


_ JOSEPH T. KESCEL 
A MESSAGE TO CHIEF JOSEPH 


The search for a lost mine was rudely interrupted by an unlooked-for encounter 
with hostile Indians. Incidentally Dave and the old frontiersman learned something 
that caused them to forget their quests and to bend all their energies toward saving 
the pioneers from almost certain massacre. It was a desperate venture, and Mr. 
Robertson tells of it in an extraordinarily interesting and exciting fashion. 


FRANK C. ROBERTSON 
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Gertrude W: C. A. McAllister 


The Editorial fages 


TEADYING influences are needed in the 
world today; we try to make The Companion 
a steadying influence. Its editorial discussion 
of contemporary problems is dispassionate and un- 
biased; the contributors to the discussion are num2r- 
ous and do not all wear the same party label; they 
are neither violently radical nor blindly conserva- 
tive ; they treat each subject in a broadly philosoph- 
ical way that enables the reader to form intelligent 
opinions for himself. The Hon. James J. Davis, 
Secretary of Labor, in his autobiography, the Iron 
Puddler, refers to The Companion as one of the 
sources from which he derived an understanding of 
economic questions ; he probably was unaware that 
the treatment of such questions on our Editorial 
Page is in the hands of one of the foremost econo- 
mists of the country. Similarly, the editorial discus- 
sion of political and international affairs is conducted 
by persons exceptionally well qualified through 
knowledge and experience. 

Topics that are treated on the Editorial Page are 
not exclusively economic or political in character. 
Comment of a homely and sometimes a humorous 
sort, little essays on various aspects of nature or 
human nature, also find a place and give variety and 
color to the page. 


Current Events 


Supplementing the Editorial Page and often furnishing the raw material 
for editorial comment in a subsequent issue, is the department of Current 
Events. The more important happenings in the world are there described 
in a compact and yet readable manner; the work of selection is carefully 


done ; and the summary is useful for reference. 


The Health Article 


The oldest reader of The Companion cannot remember the time when 
the Health Article was not a conspicuous feature of the paper. Matters of 


personal and of public hygiene, the symptoms 
and the proper treatment of the more frequent 
diseases, and suggestions for household nurs- 
ing and first aid in case of accident are to be 
found in these weekly papers. They are written 
by one of the most experienced physicians in 
the United States, but they are not intended 
to displace the family doctor. Their function is 
to explain the causes and the first symptoms 
of disease and to help the family to do the 
right thing while it awaits the arrival and the 
advice of the doctor. 


The Miscellany Page 


One of the most characteristic departments 
in The Companion’s weekly offering to its 
readers is the Miscellany. There you will al- 
ways find something to divert you, to instruct 
you, to help you. There is verse, poetic or 
merely humorous; there are articles that 
carry in attractive form distinctly religious or 
ethical messages. There are bits of curious 
information or observation in the fields of 
natural history, travel or invention, lively 
episodes of adventure and plenty of clean, 
cheerful fun. 

When you can sit down for only a few 
minutes and do not want to begin a long story 
or article The Companion’s Miscellany Page 
is the page to which you-will naturally turn. 
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Mather Brooks 
(Lt. James S. Eldredge) 


The Department ages 


The Companion prints no description of the making of 
an object until it has examined a working model or its 
equivalent, no receipt or game that it has not tested, no 
vocational article that it does not know to be founded on 
actual experience—in short, no information that has not 
come from authoritative sources and stood the test of 
thorough expert examination. 


The Family Page 

Day after day letters in great numbers come to 
The Companion office asking for copies of Depart- 
ment Page articles printed a month, a year, ten years 
ago. More than sixty thousand requests for one 
Family Page article have been received. Matter of 
that kind is worth printing and worth reading. The 
Family Page will strive to furnish a great deal of it 


in 1923. 
The Boys’ Page 

The accuracy and timeliness of The Companion 
articles on radio are typical of the qualities of all 
Boys’ Page material. In addition to new and im- 
portant radio matter the 1923 schedule will include 
articles on such subjects as baseball, checkers, basket 
ball, football, tennis, fishing, camping,natural science, 
pets, indoor games and a hundred other things. 


The Girls’ Page 


Upstairs in the study, downstairs in the kitchen; at work in the garden, 
at play on the tennis courts—the girl of today is to be found wherever 
activities are going forward. The Girls’ Page for the coming year will reflect 
the many varied interests of its readers. The girl with an artistic bent, the 


athletic girl, the business girl, the girl with an aptitude for needlework and 
millinery, will find constructive suggestions and timely hints to interest her. 
Holidays will bring suggestions for suitable entertainments; every month 
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A New Calendar for 1923 
The Home Calendar will be given to all 


new subscribers and to all our old friends 
who renew their subscriptions for 1923. 


will bring items of practical value concerning the management of the home, 
the girl’s personal belongings, her good looks, her health and her character. 


The Children’s Page 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION 6aildrenin The Companion family. ‘The pic. 
HOME CALENDAR 


~ or 


tures are the work of the best. illustrators 
engaged in juvenile work. There are clever 
and amusing verses, many of them well fitted 
for use as recitations, a great number of stories 
and numerous songs and little plays. The page 
is an invaluable aid to parents, because, al- 
though its primary purpose is to entertain 
the child, it also helps, in ways that are never 
too obvious, to guide and mould mind and 
character. 


Stamps, Puzzles, Receipts and 


Nature and Science 


Supplementing the Family Page, the Boys’ 
Page and the Girls’ Page, a number of special 
columns will appear. Those include Stamps to 
Stick, the authoritative and timely department 
of philatelic information ; Nuts to Crack, widely 
known to three generations for its great variety 
of ingenious and amusing puzzles; The Com- 
panion Receipts, gathered from all over the 
world and tested carefully for American kitch- 
ens; and Nature and Science, giving the earliest 
information about important and interesting 
inventions and discoveries. 
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